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This is some of the most productive 
land in the country It is Dinetah, The Land of The People, the Navajo People. 


It is wild and beautiful. And harsh. 


Growing corn in this land also grows character in The People. They know about husbanding 
resources carefully, and about hard work. Their skilled hands make beautiful rugs and jewelry. 

They also make intricate electronic assemblies. 

About 400 Navajo workers and managers in Fort Defiance, Arizona, are building upon a partner- 
ship with General Dynamics that stretches back twenty years. 

Year after year, our Navajo-made electronics have proven to be first-rate. Our Navajo workers have 
proven to be able and dedicated. And our Navajo plant has proven to be profitable, for us and for the Navajos. 
In 1989 we will open our second plant on Navajo land, employing nearly 200 more Native 

American workers. The land of the Navajo may look wild and harsh. 
But for business, it is some of the most productive GENERAL DYNAMICS 


land in the country. A Strong Company For A Strong Country 
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Now, Ford Credit makes buying a new car or truck 
a lot easier on your budget. Until March 2, 1989 
participating Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
can offer financing through Ford Credit on 
selected models starting at a low 4.9%" annual 
percentage rate. Choose from 1988, '881/2, and 
’89 Ford Escorts, Ford Festivas, Ford Rangers and 
Mercury Tracers from dealer stock. You'll get Ford 
quality at unusual savings. 

Your Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers have 
the details. Of course, Ford Credit will make 
it as quick and smooth as possible. That's 
convenience. That's Ford Credit 


* Participating dealers can arrange 4.9% A PR. financing Fo rd 
through Ford Credit for qualified retail buyers. Length of d it 
finance contract is limited. Other ra’ » available and re | 
increase with length of term. Dealer participation may 
affect customer savings 





Ford Credit Gets You Going. 
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COVER: Remember the 50 
Marine spy scandal that seemed 

to fizzle out? A new book says it 
was far worse than anyone feared 
—or the Government will admit 


In Moscow Station, investigative reporter Ronald 
Kessler depicts an incredible lack of security at the U.S. 
embassy. Seductive KGB women used their embassy 
jobs to lure lonely Marines into espionage. But, says 
Kessler, the Navy bungled its probe, only one Marine 
was convicted of spying, and embarrassed U.S. agencies 
tried to play down the damage. In fact, he claims, there 
is solid evidence that Soviet agents had been admitted to 
the inner code rooms and stole some of America’s most 
sensitive secrets. 








NATION: Beset by partisan sniping 30 
and embarrassing rumors, Bush finds 

that the honeymoon may already be over 
Lingering doubts about the propriety and sobriety of Defense 
Secretary—designate John Tower raise questions about the 
President’s judgment. » Bush lays out his budget priorities to a 
skeptical Congress. » Lawmakers chicken out on a 51% pay raise. 
> The legendary James Brown, Godfather of Soul, falls from the 
top of the charts to a South Carolina prison. 








WORLD: After more than nine years 42 
of fruitless fighting, the last Soviet 

troops head home from Afghanistan 

As face-saving Soviet diplomacy fails and the mujahedin squabble, 
the Kabul regime prepares for the final siege and Washington 
ponders its next move. » The Chemical Connection: why the 
South American coke trade is a two-way street. » Steering a new 
course, former Jamaican Prime Minister Michael Manley is 
returned to power. 
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BUSINESS: Bush puts 68 


forth a bailout plan for 

savings and loans 

Devastated by bad management, rampant fraud 
and inept Government supervision, hundreds of 
thrifts are insolvent. The President’s rescue plan 
calls for taxpayers and S & Ls to share the 
burden of a cleanup that could cost $200 billion 
over three decades. 








ENVIRONMENT: 
African elephants 
on the run 

An orgy of poaching driven 
by record prices for ivory 
threatens the animals with 
extinction. » An oil spill 
poses the first major peril to 
the pristine Antarctic. 


76 





SPORT: History’s 
best basketballer 
says farewell 

He outplayed, outscored, 
outlasted and sometimes 
outscowled everybody, and 
now Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 
41, is approaching the end of 
his final season. 











BEHAVIOR: The 
continuing struggle 
of Kitty Dukakis 

The wife of the defeated 
presidential contender 
conquered an amphetamine 
habit, but she is battling 
alcohol abuse. Her 
predicament highlights the 
dangers of cross addiction. 


79 





VIDEO: Revisiting 
the Viet Nam War 
in prime time 

It is hardly a promising 
subject for network 
entertainment. But two 
shows, Tour of Duty and 
China Beach, are tackling the 
issues, if not the politics. 








With advice and prizes, a 
program encourages farmers 
to restore and adapt their 
barns, thus preserving the 
rural past and a uniquely 
American vernacular style. 





82 84 

DESIGN: Down on FOOD: Tryout time 
U.S. farms, the cry for tomorrow’s 

is Barn Again! fast-food chains 





Companies that hope to 
create the New Age 
McDonald’s are testing 
everything from trendy 
sandwich spots to slick bistros 
offering $14 dinners. 
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F resh out of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a 22-year-old from Illinois 
named Donald Morrison landed a job at 
TIME in New York City and was search- 
ing for an apartment on the Upper West 
Side. This otherwise ordinary venture 
happened to occur in the extraordinary 
year of 1968. And so Morrison, looking 
for a Columbia University student will- 
ing to share his digs, found himself in- 
stead stranded inside Hamilton Hall just 
as campus activists took over the build- 
ing. To escape, Morrison recalls, “I dived 
out a bathroom window in the back.” 
Twenty years later, we tapped Mor- 


From the Publisher 





in an indelible 112-page eyewitness to 
history. “A lot went past me at the 
time,” recalls picture editor Suzanne 
Richie, who was 24 years old and liv- 
ing in Minnesota in 1968. But poring 
over 4,000 photos to make her final se- 
lections of 150 images, she felt “a 
shock of recognition and then the real- 
ization—my God, all this happened in 
1968?” Like her, you will rediscover 
the astonishing roller coaster of events, 
from the tragic (Robert Kennedy’s va- 
cant stare from the floor of the Los An- 
geles hotel pantry) to the trivial (a 
miniskirt dotted with peace symbols). 
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rison for the job of bringing that tragic, 
pulsating, mythical year into perspec- 
tive for our first TIME pictorial collec- 
tor’s edition, /968: The Year That 
Shaped a Generation. A true child of the 


Incredibly, to those of us who lived 
through that tumultuous year, today’s 
20-year-olds study the events of 1968 in 
their history classes. Art director Chris- 
tine Castigliano was only nine years old 
the first time around. But for her the 
complex year is captured dramatically 
by the special edition’s cover image: two daisies and a bullet. The 
stark contrast “showed how jarring a time it was,” she says. “I 





Morrison amid 60s icons of Peter Max's 

Capturing something of 1968's 
60s, Morrison, now special projects amazing, compelling electricity 
editor, had even planned to spend his 


honeymoon at the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago, un- 
til his bride-to-be put her foot down. In /968, he says, “we tried to 
capture something of the year’s amazing, compelling electricity.” 

On your newsstand and at other outlets through March 


wanted to symbolize the energy and the explosiveness.” 
for $3.95,* /968 recaptures familiar and forgotten images 
* 1968 is also available by mail. Send a check for $3.95, plus $1.50 for shipping and 


handling, to Time 1968, P.O. Box 30622, Tampa, Fla. 33630-0622 Rh L. ML 
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If you love the Olympics, you'll want to own: 


THE ART OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Celebrate the grace and glory 
of the Olympic Games with these 
official commemorative posters. 
Available for the first time, this 
striking set is a visual history of the 
Modern Olympic Movement. And 
| 





it's a mirror of evolving 20th Cen- 
tury artistic expression. 
Quality-printed on heavy-coat- 
ed stock, these collector's items 
measure 24” x 36” and can now 
be yours for only $19.95 each or 
$29.95 for the set. Buy them sin- 
gly or as a set—either way, your 
purchase helps support the U.S. | 
Olympic team. 





To order, call toll-free 1 (800) 872- 
2042. In Wisconsin call (414) 
352-0425. Visa accepted. Ship- 
ping, handling and sales tax will 
be added. Allow 4-6 weeks 
delivery. Offer expires 3/31/89. 


THE ART OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
56 - 984 
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1896-1952 SET OF BOTH POSTERS 1956-1984 
ITEM NO. 68664A ITEM NO 686664 ITEM NO 68665A Poster set created by TIME Maganne 
$19.95 $29.95 $19.95 on behail of the International Otympc Committee 








THE GREATEST HAMLET OF OUR TIME 


You may include 


Richard Burton: A Life 
in your choice of any 4: 


3 for “1 each 
plus any 4th for $4.99 
No obligation to buy any more books. 
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A BRIGHT 
SHINING LIE 


Jobo Paul Vann and 


He was the 12th child of an alcoholic Welsh coal miner. His mother 
died when he was two. He would become one of the most brilliant actors 
of our time, 

Melvyn Bragg is the only biographer to have access to Burton's private 
notebooks, and Richard Burton: A Life contains a profusion of the mas- 
terS own words—Burton on Burton by 
the only actor who could have supplied 
so intelligent and intimate a commentary 
on his own actions. 

At the center of it all, of course, is the 
love affair with Liz Taylor. We see, for the 
first time, why the two of them kept 
trying to start over. The diary records a 
towering obsession, one that survived 
their brawls, their marriages, and 
their divorces. 

This portrait gives us the actor in all 
his guises—as a Eocee a lover, a larger- 
than-life character who could be, by 
turns, charming, self-destructive, imagi- 





America in ¥etnam 
NEIL SHEEHAN 
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native, intolerable—and, on stage or 
screen, a genius. 
100 pages of black-and-white photographs. 
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Weight Watchers and Quick Success are registered trademarks of Weigts Watchers International, Inc 


Facts About Membership. Membership in the Book-of- 




















the-Month Club begins with your choice of 4 of today’s best ; Please enroll me asa member Indicate Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-2-2-0 
books—3 for $1 each and a 4th at $4.99 plus shipping and | of Book-ofthe-Month Club : ad erg PO. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 
handling charges, with no obligation to buy another book, | and send me the 4 books Ire the $l cach. 
As a member you will recene the Book-of-the-Month Club | listed at night. Bill me: $7.99(3 Wantat st each 
News® 15 times a year (about every 3% weeks), Every issue | books at $1 each and the 4th 
reviews a Selection and more than 150 other books which | book at $4.99), plus shipping Neaae _ _ 9-92 
are carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selec | and handling charges — 3 (Please prim plamk 
tion, do nothing, It will be shipped to you automatically. If | understand that I am not 
you want one or more other books—or no book at all | required to buy another J] Address 7 Apt... = 
indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by | book. However, if | have not 
the specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is delayed | bought at least one book in 
and you receive the Selection without having had 10 days to | any six-month period, you “————— City 7 
notify us, you may retum it for credit. Cancellations: You | may cancel my membership 
may cancel membership at any time by notifying Book-of- | A shipping and handling ith choice 
the-Month Club. We may cancel your membership if you | charge is added to each at $4.99 State __ ‘ip — 
clect not to buy at least one book in any six-month period | shipment Pres generalh higher in Canada. Allorders are pp a 
| © 1989 Bomc BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB® 











Hitachi's wide-ranging audiovisual technologies include Picture-in-Picture for 
simultaneous viewing of more than one program on a single TV screen, DAT, 
a high-density projection display, and frame memory used in IDTV. 
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AUDICVISUAL 


AV should be more than faithful sight 
and sound reproduction. Ideally, it also creates 


drama and ambience. 


Digital technology (the conversion of con- 
ventional signals into computerized zeros 
and ones) has led to a remarkable prolifera- 
tion of audiovisual uses — in TV, for example, 
for more diversified and sophisticated pro- 
gramming and information services acces- 
sible through computer connections or 
videotex terminals. And this is only the 
beginning. 


Hitachi’s scientists and engineers are 
using digital applications such as frame 
memory to develop Improved Definition TV. 
IDTV will greatly improve picture quality with- 
out changing current broadcasting stan- 
dards by doubling the density of scanning 
lines and increasing vertical resolution 1.5 
times. This same Hitachi technology has 
resulted in the Digital Audio Tape recorder, 
which is capable of superior recording and 
reproduction. 


Hitachi's original screen technology has 
led to high-density big screen projection TV, 
using screens up to 110 inches. It is contrib- 
uting to a wholly new technology, High 
Definition TV. HDTV is capable of photo- 
graphic quality resolution and will soon 
enable satellite services to transmit wide 
screen images that give the viewers the feel- 
ing of actually being there. 


We link technology to human needs, and 
believe that our special knowledge will lead 
to numerous easy-to-use systems and prod- 
ucts with highly advanced functions. 

Our goal in audiovisual — and in medicine, 
energy and transportation as well — is to 
create and put into practice products and 
systems that will improve the quality of life 
the world around. 


© HITACHI 


Hitachi,Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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TIME'’s service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour- 
nalism and photography, It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
241-1000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 













Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 








Renew Gift Subscriptions 
sO you Can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 









|| Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 









A Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 



























THE BUSH ERA BEGINS 


“Kind words, 
gentle words, 
but still only 
words.” 


Matthew Roberts, Delmar, N.Y. 


Ya 


THE BUSH ERA BEGINS 


George Herbert Walker Bush [NA- 
TION, Jan. 30] appears to be a chameleon. 
Before being elected, he acted like a pit 
bull. Now he is behaving like a pussycat. 
Will the real George Bush stand up? 

Mae B. Reger 
New Haven, Conn. 


As a supporter of Michael Dukakis, 
attracted in part by his fiscal candor, I felt 
my blood pressure rise as I read of Bush’s 
sudden awareness of the extent of the def- 
icit nightmare. “A kinder, gentler na- 
tion”? How about a defrauded electorate? 

Jeanne Laribee 
Rancho Cucamonga, Calif. 


You would think that one of our polit- 
ical parties could field a candidate who 
understands the current economic reali- 
ties and has the charisma and fortitude to 
help the voters acknowledge and accept 
the realities too. Merely being politically 
expedient is not enough fuel to illuminate 
one, much less a thousand points of light. 

Jean Choate 
Phoenix 


If President Bush loves the American 
flag and believes in pledging allegiance to 
it every morning, why did the First Lady 


country’s profitability? 
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choose to dishonor it at the Inauguratio 


| celebration by wrapping it around he 


neck like an old muffler? 
Tony Burk 
Diirbheim, West German 


Kind words, gentle words, but sti 
only words. 

Matthew Robert 

Delmar, N.¥ 





Hefty Pay Hikes 


Maybe members of Congress an 
other top Government officials do de 
serve more money [NATION, Jan. 23] 
but why not limit them to raises propor 
tional to those granted other federal em 
ployees? In the past four years, our pa 
has been increased 0%, 3%, 2% anc 
4.1%. Isn’t there a place for quality em 
ployees at the lower levels of the Govern 
ment? If Government service declines 
blame it on the small financial reward: 
of such work. 

Rich Weitzmar 
Pittsburg} 


If Congressmen want to receive earn: 
ings comparable with those of executives 
in private industry, why not give them bo- 
nuses based on their performance and the 


Steven F. Zimmermar. 
Concord, Calif 


I don’t think any American citizer 
objects to paying our elected representa- 
tives and Government staffers fair and 
reasonable salaries, with accompanying 
benefits. But how can a legislator receiv- 
ing free or subsidized medical treatment 
for himself and his immediate family ap- 
preciate the high costs of medical services 
that the average American family is hav- 
ing to face? We don’t want or need an 
élite ruling class, 

Robert A. Soltys 
League City, Texas 





Singing in Paris 


I was disturbed to read in your report 
“Second Storming of the Bastille” [Mu- 
SIC, Jan. 30] that I would “reconsider” 
singing in the upcoming celebrations of 
the 200th anniversary of the French 
Revolution. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. While I have registered 
and will continue to express deep con- 
cern over the problems surrounding the 
artistic leadership of the Opéra de la 
Bastille and the sudden deposing of Dan- 
iel Barenboim, that has nothing to do 
with my appearance on July 14. I am 
proud to have been asked by Minister of 
Culture Jack Lang to sing La Marsei- 
llaise. I have never reconsidered my de- 
cision to do so. 

Jessye Norman 
New York City 





Tandy” Computers: The broadest line of PCs in America. 





The Tandy 1000 TL is a powerful 
computer for personal and business 
use. Its 80286 microprocessor gives 
you extraordinary speed and process- 
ing power. Plus, the 1000 TL comes 
with MS-DOS and the DeskMate 
Graphical User Interface built in, so 
you can be up and running in sec- 
onds, using plain-English commands. 


DeskMate features ten applications 
that let you write reports and letters, 
prepare budgets, file, draw colorful 
pictures, create and play back songs 
and more. Plus, there’s PC-Link® an 
online information service. 


You also get the latest in computer- 
audio technology. When you use 
DeskMate’s sound editor, you can re- 


cord and edit voice, music or any ana- 


log source onto diskettes. 


The 640K Tandy 1000 TL comes 
with a 34/2” disk drive and has room 
for an additional 34/2” and 5'/4” 
drive. A parallel printer adapter, RS- 
232 serial port, two joystick ports, a 
clock/calendar and five expansion 
slots are all standard. You also get a 
101-key enhanced keyboard for the 
ultimate combination of power, ease 
of use and affordability. 


Tandy Computers: Because there is no better value™ 





MS-DOS/Reg. TM Microsoft Corp. PC-Link/Reg. TM Quantum Computer Services 





The new generation Tandy 1000 
TL. From the best-selling family of 
PC Compatibles made in America. 
FP = 2 = mS au a a Be 

Send me a 1989 RSC-20 


R Computer Catalog Fe 
@ Mail to: Radio Shack, Dept. 89-A-863 Fp 
300 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, TX 76102 
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A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 











Birthday 
resent! 





A special edition celebrating 
15 exciting years of People Magazine. 


Take a nostalgic look back at the past decade and a half of 
PEOPLE in this very special birthday issue. 

Celebrities...couples...the rich...and the royal. 

They’re all gathered here. You'll find the biggest names in 
music, television, stage, screen and politics. Along with ordinary 
people who've done extraordinary things. 

Enjoy pages and pages devoted to the most beguiling, inspiring 
and provocative personalities of our times, Plus an exciting year 
by year review of the faces, phrases, fads and fancies that have 
shaped pop culture since PEOPLE first appeared in 1974! And 
much, much more. 

Don’t miss out on the fun. 

Pick up your copy of this special edition of PEOPLE—on sale 
February 27th. And join in the celebration of 15 fabulous years of 
an American favorite. 





That’s what we're all about. 





Letters 


Gassing About Gas 


I am outraged at the suggestion of 
raising the tax on gasoline to reduce the 
national deficit [BUSINESS, Jan. 23]. That 
would punish the consumers. Taxes on 
gas should be used only to fix up roads 
and highways. 

David Uva 
Simi Valley, Calif. 


The arguments of hardship and ineq- 
uity used against the proposed gasoline 
taxes are ridiculous: fuel is so cheap com- 
pared with other goods and its price a few 
years ago that most people drive without 
considering the cost of gas. This leads to 
an enormous amount of discretionary 


driving, which should be reduced to | 


achieve less congestion and pollution, 
fewer accidents and a decreased foreign- 
trade deficit. These benefits alone are suf- 
ficient reason for a substantial gas tax 


But even more directly, a tax of 10¢ to 20¢ | 


should generate funds for the repair of our 
crumbling streets and the modernization 
and expansion of urban transit systems, 
bridges and other infrastructure elements; 


| an additional 30¢ to 40¢ could trim the 
| budget deficit and would be less painful | 


than making further cuts in many essen- 
tial Government expenditures 

Vukan R. Vuchic 

Professor of Transportation Engineering 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 





A gas-ltax raise might be good, but | 


even better would be a hefty duty on im- 

ported oil, which would help our balance 

of payments position, our national securi- 

ty and the preservation of our domestic 
industry and the oil-patch economy 

William P. Carey, Chairman 

WP. Carey & Co., Inc. 

New York City 


| Big-City Dirt 





London may be dirty [WORLD, Jan 
30], but has anyone visited Paris ? Here 
one cannot walk a straight line down any 
sidewalk or street because dog excrement 
is everywhere—and the French feel no 
shame in leaving it there. Take a walk 


| down the Champs Elysées 


Shirley Steiner 
Paris 


Lion’s Share 

Your Business Note on Food Lion 
and our Belgian stockholder Delhaize—Le 
Lion was misleading [BUSINESS, Dec. 5] 
You said the United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers International Union claims 
that most of our employees receive no 
benefits. We provide full-time workers 
with a complete package of benefits, and 





Lufthansa’s 
check-in area Is SO 
convenient that you 
can walk there from 
your hotel room. 


When you fly Lufthansa, you expect quality ser- 
vice on the ground as well as in the air. For that 
reason, we've installed full-service Lufthansa 
check-in counters in some of the finest hotels of 

Central Europe. If you're a Lufthansa passenger 
Staying at one of those hotels, you can buy your 
ticket, check your bags and pick up your boarding 
pass right at your hotel. 


What other airline shows that much concern for its 
passengers before they even get to the airport? 


People expect the world of us. 


a 
Lutthansars'a participant in the mileage programs of United, Delta, 
USAirand Continénial/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 





ALUXURY GAR 
OUGHT TO IMPRESS 
THE PEOPLE WHO 
OWN IT. NOT JUST 
THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


These days, it seems that driv- 
ing a luxury car has very little to 
do with driving. And everything 
to do with image. 

Somewhere along the line, 
Statements, and Bloodlines, and 
Affluence began to take prece- 


SA Arc Honda Mor A gend 


dence over engines, and suspen- 
sions, and safety features. 

But to our way of thinking, 
owning a luxury car isn’t about 
outdoing or outspending other 
people. It’s about the sheer joy of 
driving. Something you've known 


*A 


once or twice before, on your 
favorite stretch of road, in the 
middle of your favorite curve. 
Something you'll know again 
the minute you turn the key and 
feel the responsive surge of power 
from the Acura Legend Sedan’s 





24-valve V-6 engine. An engine 
whose obvious performance 
advantages have their roots in the 
most competitive racing condi- 
tions in the world—the Formula 
One Circuit. 

Anengine that works in per- 
fect harmony with the Legend 
Sedan’s suspension system. Front 
and rear fully independent double 
wishbones provide the excep- 
tionally smooth, quiet ride you'd 
expect froma luxury 4-door. 
And the sporty handling you 
probably wouldn't. 

But the Legend Sedan’s perfor- 
mance isn’t merely a function of 
its engine and 
suspension. It’s 
also a function 
of its interior. 


An interior that engineers 
designed ona test track at 125 
MPH* to ensure that the but- 
tons, pedals and controls were 
placed exactly where they should 
be. So that when youre driving 
your Legend Sedan at 55 MPH, 
every single component in the 
cockpit—fro.n the white-on- 
black analog gauges to the cruise 
control switch—maximizes your 
confidence and control. 

Which brings us to perhaps 
the most important subject ofall: 
safety. After all, a luxury car 
ought to handle emergencies as 
well as it handles the road. 

That’s why ever) 
Legend Sedan is equip 
witha 
driver’s 


side airbag Supplemental Re- 
straint System (SRS). And 
whether youre driving in 
good weather or 
bad, on surfaces 
that are civilized 
or not, a unique 
Anti-Lock 
Braking (ALB) 
system** works 
to prevent your 
wheels from 
locking. Helping } 
you to retain 
steering control, § 
even under the 
most severe braking conditions. 
We could go on, citing facts 
and figures, theories and statis- 
tics. Some of them might impress 
you; others might not. 
Which is as it should be. 
Because the only way you can 
ever be truly impressed by a luxury 
automobile like the Acura Legend 
Sedan, is to own one 
Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for the 
name of the dealer nearest you. 


ACURA 


Precision crafted performance. 
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In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel, 
renowned for its own 
special European influence, 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager. Hans Wandfluh 
Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard. 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s. Hans’ 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available. 





Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 


Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170. 


SO SONESTA 
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For everyone who remembers 
what it was like. And for 
everyone whod like to know. 


An indelibie photographic journey 
to the heart of the 60's. 





Now on sale at 
newsstands everywhere. 


Or send $3.95 to: 


TIME 1968 
PO Box 30622 
Tampa, FL 33630-0622 


Please include $1.50 for shipping 
and handling. Make checks pay- 
able to: TIME 1968. 





Act now! Limited quantities available. 
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we offer an extensive package of benefits 
for part-time workers. The union also 
claims that Food Lion pays 40% less than 
the wages earned at rival stores. Our pay 
scales are very competitive within our in- 
dustry. During 1988 we added more than 
11,000 jobs. If we did not pay competitive 
wages, we would not have been able to 
add such a large number of employees. 
Tom E. Smith, President and CEO 
Food Lion 
Salisbury, N.C. 





Hand Help 


That U.S. businesses barred from us- 
ing polygraphs because they lack scientif- 
ic validity [BUSINESS, Jan. 23] would turn 
to handwriting analysis is a case of jump- 
ing from the frying pan into the fire. What 
a sad testimony to poor judgment that an 
estimated 3,000 U.S. businesses, especial- 
ly banks, and some 85% of European 
firms already employ graphology. 

Tom L. Smith 
San Diego 


Congress banned the use of polygraph 
testing by employers, and it should outlaw 
handwriting analysis too. Several years 
ago, polygraph results indicated that I 
drank on the job at times, even though I 
hadn’t had a drink for months. Grapholo- 
gists see “signs of dishonesty in illegible 
handwriting.” Does that mean most doc- 
tors are dishonest? 

Alexander G. Horsky 
Aurora, Colo. 


Nick of Time 


Knaughty, knaughty. I have to admit, 
there is something about a spelling er- 
ror—the knick of time—in the first sen- 
tence of your cover story on Barbara 
Bush, “The Silver Fox” [NATION, Jan. 
23), that is as old-fashioned and comfort- 
ing as the imperfections of our First Lady. 

Mary Ann Lucia 
Springfield, Mass. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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If at first you 
dont succeed, 
(ry Ours. 


If you’ve had little success finding a great tasting ultra light, 
try Merit Ultra Lights. Only Merit has Enriched Flavor™ Which delivers 
a richer, smoother, more satisfying taste than you ever thought possible 
in an ultra light. Find out why it’s one of today’s fastest 
growing brands. Give Merit Ultra Lights a try. You’ll 
want to try em and try ’em again. 


Enriched Flavor” ultra low tar. A solution with Merit. 
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Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1989 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
Kings: 5 mg “'tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





“When Iwas your age, 
robots did what they were told” 


Imagine a generation of robots that can learn from their experiences and make their 
own decisions. It’s happening—thanks to Neural Networks that enable computer 
systems to mimic the human brain. Engineers at Martin Marietta are using these 
computer technologies to help robots learn. So that in years to come, robots may 
be able to perform intelligent tasks on land, in space and under the sea. At Martin 








“But Dad, my generation is different.’ 











Marietta, we apply the same creative intelligence to robotics that we bring to defense, 
electronics, space, information systems, energy and materials. Intelligence that is 
making traditional ideas about robots seem positively old-fashioned. 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGIES. 


THESDA, MARYLAND 
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“p olitics and theology,” said the 19th 
century biographer Harriet Grote, 
“are the only two really great subjects.” 
TIME’s readers in 1988 seemed to agree. In 
a presidential-election year, it was not sur- 
prising that the largest chunk of the nearly 
51,000 letters received last year (an 11.6% 
rise from 87) focused on 
the race for the White 
House. But the single big- 
gest outpouring of mail 
came when TIME ven- 
tured from the realm of 
man into that of God, in 
the Aug. 15 cover story 
“Who Was Jesus?,” 
sparked by the contro- 
versial movie The Last 
Temptation of Christ. 
The 2,121 letters elicited 
were more than double the number of those 
received for any other story last year, and 
the seventh biggest load of mail for any 
cover story in TIME’s history. (The issue 
was, moreover, the year’s top seller on the 
newsstands.) 

Of the readers who com- 
mented specifically on the mov- 
ie, more than two-thirds were 
critical. “Temptation is about as 
artistic as painting a mustache 
on the Mona Lisa,” wrote a 
typical naysayer. The film’s 
purported sins were not dimin- 
ished by the fact that few read- 
ers had seen it. “Going to see 
this movie to find out whether it 
is blasphemous,” said one, “is 
like eating wild mushrooms to find out 
whether they are poisonous.” As for the 
broader theological ques- 
tions, many letter writers 
were “upset” or “insult- 
ed” that TIME even 
raised them. Twenty can- 
celed their subscriptions 
in protest, one noting 
that he was not going to 
“meet Our Lord as a sub- 
scriber to TIME.” 

On more worldly 
matters, TIME readers 
seemed to emerge a bit 
from the soul-searching funk induced by 
1987’s barrage of ethical scandals, from 
the Iran-contra affair to the Jim Bakker 
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didates came on the scene, and some 
4,500 readers were stirred to write about 


ic: Republican vice-presidential candi- 
date Dan Quayle. TIME’s cover story on 
the controversy over his qualifications 
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brouhaha. A fresh batch of political can- | 


aspects of the campaign. The hottest top- | 





Letters 
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| bate on a number of topics. The 


What TIME Readers Said in ’88 





Issues of God and man dominated the year’s mailbag 


drew 775 letters, the third biggest total of 
the year. The majority were critical of the 
Indiana Senator (“a queer bird ... that 
looks like a peacock, squawks like a hawk 
and behaves like a chicken”) and suggest- 
ed that he be dumped from the ticket. 
Most of his defenders attacked the press 
for hounding him and asserted that 
Quayle “probably has higher values than 
his pious accusers.” 

The top man on the Republican | 
ticket generated a_ kinder, 
gentler response. However, 
the Feb. 8 cover story on 
George Bush's TV tussle with 
CBS anchorman Dan Rather 
drew more than 600 letters. 
Most criticized one or both 
participants. Bush was called 
“evasive” and a “wimp” (re- 
member that word?). Rather 
was castigated as “rude” and 
“arrogant.” As usual, the inci- 
dent precipitated more pot- 
shots at the “prosecutorial, judgmental” | 


epume PIess. 


The lame-duck President | 


, 


and First Lady drew attention 
more for their personal pecca- 
dilloes than for their political 
stands in 1988. TIME’s excerpts 
from Donald Regan’s book, in 
which he revealed Ronald and 
Nancy Reagan’s penchant for 
astrology, prompted nearly 600 
letters. Most readers were ap- 
palled, though one “thanked 
Zeus for Nancy Reagan and 
her astrologer. How much worse it might 
have been had we depended only on Ron- 
ald Reagan’s judgment.” TIME’s Oct. 24 
story on Nancy’s “borrowed” designer | 
wardrobe also riffled some ruffles, with the | 
bulk of more than 100 readers expressing 
disapproval. 

Political pundits complained that issues 
got short shrift in the '88 campaign, but 
TIME readers seemed eager to engage in de- 





Not Their Man at All 

One of TIME’s most controversial stories 
of 1988 came right at the outset. The 
selection of Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev as 1987 Man of the Year drew 
909 letters, second only to the total for 
the “Who Was Jesus?” cover. Fully 

80% of the correspondents were angry 
about the choice (“You pinko liberal 
crypto-Commies,” offered one), and 84 
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| subject of 1,900 con- 


| says it’s the other guy,” 


| SHOULD, 


| DRUGS | 
aa 


LEGAL? 





pipey MEE o“ rts 


| October, 
| ments from 166 readers. 
| Some came to praise 


| ter’), others to bury 


| we do without them? 


May 30 cover story asking the question 

“Should Drugs Be Made Legal?” inspired | 
644 readers to reply. Most 
said no. Environmental 
issues—even before the 
earth was named Planet 
of the Year—were the 


as 


White House 


cerned letters. “Everyone 


chided one reader. 
“When are we going to re- 
alize that we are the other 
guy?” Education, too, was 
on the minds of many 
readers, as illustrated by the 379 responses 
to the Feb. 1 cover story on New 
Jersey school principal Joe 
Clark. Though some were trou- 
bled by his hard-line approach 
(“He isa role model for dictator- 
ship”), most endorsed it enthusi- 
astically (“Clark belongs in the 
Education Hall of Fame”). In- 
ternational issues got their share 
of attention: letters addressed to 
the World section increased 
38.9% from 1987, with the ever 
turbulent Middle East drawing 
the most comment. 

Though letter writers can occasionally 
be prickly, they offered some gratifying 
pats on the back last year. The Winter and 
Summer Olympics drew more than 700 
missives, most praising the athletes and 
TIME’s coverage. The magazine’s Jan. 11 
cover story on the year 1968 elicited nearly | 





| 300 letters, most of them complimentary. | 


And TIME music critic Michael Walsh 
seemed to strike a lost chord with his arti- 
cle complaining that U.S. orchestras and 
opera companies were not paying enough 
attention to 20th century music. More than 
200 readers responded, most singing the 


| same tune. “Audiences resent new music,” 


said one, “because it re- 
quires that they actively 
listen and think.” 

The design changes 
in TIME, instituted in 
drew com- 


ls Getting 
Tough the 
Answer? 


(“You have made an in- 
formative and person- 
able magazine even bet- 





(“The entire format is be- 

coming cheap and tacky”). And along with | 
the usual grammatical quibbles, there was | 
a letter from a reader who pointed out that 
the word kwaadwilligverlating does not ex- 
ist in Afrikaans. His cavil was made reluc- 


| tantly, he said, on the assumption that 


TIME must “contend with an incessant 
flow of carping bores, nerds and tiresome 
zealots.” Oh, maybe a few; but what would 
a 





Astrology in the 











Colt joins the, 
creme a la Spe ie. 


The totally re-designed Colt 


GT Turbo Recently named one of 
Car and Driver magazine's 10 
best cars of the year. 
And it earned that distinction by deliver- 
ing something Colts aren't known for. A rush. 
With performance enhancements that 
include a turbocharged 16-valve, DOHC 1.6 
liter powerplant, power rack and pinion 
steering, power 4-wheel disc brakes, taut 
6 sports suspension, performance 
radials, a super slippery new 
Bumper to Bumper profile and more spunk than a 
Fs bara: foe of high-ticket turbo coupes. 
Its re emer: didn't stop 


££: 


Es Was 









Pe cape 
adjustments and wear items. 


“One of the 10 best 
cars of the year.” 


Car and Driver magazine 






under the hood, either. 

Inside you'll find the Colt 
GT has ample elbow room, 
comfortable sport buckets, a 
telescoping tilt steering wheel, an ergonomi- 
cally tie deat interior and impressive dash 
graphics and instrumentation. 

They'e available in limited numbers at 
Plymouth and Dodge dealers who can 
promise you one thing: 

A test drive that’ a real kick in the ##¥#B. 


£7; Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know, 









IMPORTS 


Born to run. 


Canon Personal Copiers are designed 
around an extraordinary concept in 
copiers: to run. And run. And run. 

Thats because every Canon Personal 
Copier runs on the original Cartridge 
System, containing everything you need 


to make a copy in a neat, replaceable unit. 


Which makes maintenance as easy as 
popping in a new cartridge. And worry- 
free performance something you truly 
can rely on. 








To learn more about 
the latest line of Canon 
Personal Copiers, from basic @ 
to high-performance, call your 
Canon Consumer 
Information Center. 

You may never have to 
call us again. 






Canon 
«(PC)» 


PERSONAL COPIERS 


Canon USA, Inc.. Consumer Products Division, One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY. 11042 





*§: 714-432-6800 


Atlanta: 404-448-1430 
Dallas: 214-830-9600 
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CRISTABEL (Pas, debuting 
Feb. 19, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Acclaimed TV drama- 
tist Dennis Potter (The 
Singing Detective) shifts 

from fantasy to fact in 

this four-parter about an 
Englishwoman who spent 
World War II as a citizen of 
Nazi Germany 


GLORY! GLORY! (HBO, debut- 
ing Feb. 19 and 20, 9 p.m 
EST). Jim and Tammy could 
raise the bucks at least. In 
this two-part movie, Richard 
Thomas plays the dullest 
evangelist on TV, who 
recruits a drugged-out 

rock singer to save his 
ministry 


WITHOUT BORDERS (TBs, 
Feb. 19, 10 p.m. EST). A doc- 
umentary on five of the 
world’s great rivers and the 
people fighting to save them, 
produced for environment- 
minded TV mogul Ted 
Turner 





THE SATANIC VERSES by 
Salman Rushdie (Viking; 
$19.95). Charges of blasphe- 
my against the Prophet Mu- 
hammad have put Rushdie’s 
book into international head- 
lines. But there is no harm, 
only relentless artistry, in this 
encyclopedic fiction about the 
explosive, often comic meet- 
ings of East and West 


CAT'S EYE by Margaret 
Atwood (Doubleday; $18.95) 
A middle-age painter returns 
to show her work in Toronto, 
where she grew up, and falls 
into a quirky, brilliant 


meditation on childhood 
as seen from the middle 
distance 


THIS BOY’S LIFE by Tobias 
Wolff (Atlantic Monthly 
Press; $18.95). A vivid mem- 
oir of a bizarre upbringing, 
dwelling not on hardships but 
on the promise of awakening 
every morning in a vast land 
where people are prepared to 
forget the past and believe 
anything 





BLACK AND BLUE. Three 
great singers, two dozen top 
dancers, 28 bluesy numbers 
and a zillion sequins add up 
to Broadway’s hot new musi- 
cal revue 


THE TAFFETAS. Goofy and 
winsome and ever so tuneful, 
this off-Broadway spoof biog- 
raphy of a fictional *50s girl 
group is superbly arranged 
and sung 





VICTOR PASMORE, the Phil- 
lips Collection, Washington 
Honoring his 80th birthday, a 
recap of the influential Brit- 
ish painter’s journey through 
realms of naturalism and ab- 
straction. Through April 2 


GOYA AND THE SPIRIT OF 
ENLIGHTENMENT, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. This 
excellent show rescues the 
Spanish master from the Ro- 
mantic shadows of the Goya- 
esque and presents him as a 
man immersed in the liberal 
currents of his time. Through 
March 26 


A masterpiece in which'14 ounces of Kahlaa 
Yate Aol elec Ke Muere! CMe Men -Biee <Meale ies 

to create the most delicious intrigue. For treats of 
epic proportions, just pour through the Kahlua 
Recipe Book. Do send for as many copies as you 
like. Kahlaa, Dept. A, RO. Box 230, Los Angeles, 
CA 90078-0230. 


Kahlua. Everything it touches turns delicious 


© 1988 Kahlua” 26.5% ale /vol. (53 proof) Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc, Los 
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long list of 
Cardmember 

privileges, 
you Can now 
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he privilege of time. 


If you hadn't proven yourself to be a responsible manager of your own finances, you 
wouldn't be an American Express® Cardmember. And you wouldn't be a candidate for 


the Optima” Card. 


THE OPTION TO PAY OVER TIME For those who have proven themselves, we would 
like to reward you with another Cardmember privilege. The privilege to extend your 
payments over time with the Optima Card. 


Lo 


PREFERRED INTEREST RATE AND PERSONALIZED CREDIT LINE When paving over 
time fits into your financial plans, you'll receive a preferred interest rate on every item 
you buy* You also will receive a personalized credit line based on your past spending, 
payment patterns, and personal resources. 


ALL THE OTHER CARDMEMBER PRIVILEGES The Optima Card entitles you to all 
the privileges of the American Express Card, including twenty-four hour customer 
service, and the Purchase Protection” and Buyer's Assurance” Protection Plans. You'll 
also have convenient cash access, and the assurance of knowing the Optima Card is 
accepted everywhere the American Express Card is. 


& 


FOR CARDMEMBERS ONLY If you've been an American Express Cardmember in good 
standing for at least one year, call 1-800-445-7374 and apply for the Optima Card today. 


*The APRs are variable, adjusted semiannually, and linked to the Prime Rate as listed in The Wall Street Journal. Current fates are 16 25% for purchases and 
18.50% for cash advances. The Optima Card is issued by American Express Centurion Bank ut an annual fee of $15 © 1989 American Express Centurion Bank 





Membership Has Its Privileges™ 

















Wildlife Cops 
On a Bust 


Covert operations defend 
waterfowl and other wildlife 





BY EUGENE LINDEN 





t’s always a tense moment when Rick 

Leach breaks the news to a suspect that 
he is not a buddy but rather an undercover 
federal agent. The people whom the dark- 
haired, soft-spoken cop arrests are usually 
armed, and some take the news badly: at 
different times, men have tried to choke or 
shoot the agent. And so Leach is cautious 
as he pulls his rented Taurus into the drive- 
way of the Friermood hunting lodge in the 
midst of Texas’ vast Gulf Coast 
wetlands one clear morning this 
winter. Only two weeks earlier, 
Leach went duck hunting with a 
guide from the Friermood lodge, 
trading lies, and now he is returning 
as part of a 100-agent task force 
that will arrest 23 hunting guides 
and lodge owners scattered along 
the Texas coast for violation of fed- 
eral wildlife statutes. 

Leach is one of nine full-time 
undercover wildlife cops working 
for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice’s Special Operations branch. 
Al any given time, an undercover 
agent might simultaneously main- 
tain three identities in efforts to de- 
ter the illegal killing or trafficking 
in wildlife. While the $130 million 
illegal-wildlife market pales in 
comparison with the billions 
Americans spend on drugs, under- 











American Scene 


SS 
Gulf Coast Wetlands, Texas 





and trafficking in wildlife. Leach, who 
headed the covert branch for four years 
before going back into the field, came to 
wildlife enforcement after a stint as an un- 
dercover narcotics agent. An environmen- 
talist, he says, “I didn’t want to spend the 
rest of my life doing drug buys.” While 
wildlife work might seem more tranquil 
than the murderous world of drugs, Leach 
says wildlife cops often find themselves in 
the backcountry on their own, while dur- 
ing undercover drug buys, “you generally 





Federal agents seize 165 frozen geese at a hunting lodge 





Of the 42 hunting clubs visited, 
41 violated waterfowl laws 


ply masqueraded as duck hunters. Of the 
42 hunting clubs visited, an astonishing 41 
violated basic waterfowl-protection laws. 
In the course of the operation, agents reg- 
ularly documented egregious violations. 
At one posh club, for instance, an under- 
cover agent was asked by unsuspecting 
guides to videotape a hunt during which 
13 hunters slaughtered 204 birds (139 over 
the limit for that group). When a guide 
yelled to spook hundreds of geese 
clumped together in a pond, hunters fired 
blindly into the rising cloud of birds. After 
the fusillade, the water was littered with 
dead and wounded snow geese. 

At the Friermood lodge, the critical 
moment comes when federal agents con- 
verge on a confused Blaien Friermood as 
he turns his truck into the driveway. While 
one agent tells the lodge owner that he is to 
be arrested, another casually positions 
herself between Friermood and the hunt- 
ers so that no one gets the idea of 
handing him a weapon. Before be- 
ing led away, Friermood explains 
to the hunters that one of his guides 
has been caught violating the law 
by an undercover agent. One hunt- 
er remarks nervously, “If I were 
Blaien, I'd get after the guide that 
got him in trouble.” Hearing this, 
Leach tells them, “Blaien’s got his 
own problems,” and notes that this 
is only part of a big federal bust. 
Ray Brite, a U.S. deputy marshal, 
eases the tension by telling awful 
jokes. 

With Friermood safely packed 
off to Houston for arraignment on 
misdemeanor and felony charges, 
Leach heads down the road to 
check on another bust before re- 
turning to Houston to face the 
mountain of paperwork that ac- 
companies an operation of this 
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cover wildlife cops find themselves 
in equally exotic situations. Undercover 
stings have infiltrated a smuggling ring 
that exported falcons to Saudi royalty; a 
backwoods guide service that killed black 
bears for their gall bladders, which were 
then exported to Japan as aphrodisiacs; 
and a renegade group of Native Ameri- 
cans who illegally trafficked in eagle 
feathers. This winter’s major bust, called 
“the Texas Waterfowl Operation,” cli- 
maxed a three-year investigation that ex- 
posed rampant disregard for laws govern- 
ing the hunting of ducks and geese. 
Special Ops, directed by John Gavitt, a 
former field agent, was set up ten years ago 
in response to increasing illegal hunting 








have lots of backup if things go wrong.” 

Agents follow common-sense rules. 
They choose covers as close to the truth as 
possible. In one case, Leach assumed the 
role of a dealer in deer and other exotic 
meats. When he and fellow agents busted 
his principal supplier, the man grabbed 
his pistol, and Leach found himself wres- 
tling the gun away from his head. 

Special Ops took on the Texas opera- 
tion because waterfowl numbers have 
been plummeting in the face of droughts, 
habitat loss and illegal hunting and be- 
cause a preliminary investigation uncov- 
ered widespread flouting of the wildlife 
laws. Leach and other investigators sim- 


| 


magnitude. Leach, Gavitt and the 
other agents gravitate to their jobs be- 
cause of the sense of accomplishment they 
get from protecting America’s vanishing 
wildlife. “I used to feel uncomfortable 
about making friends with people and 
busting them, but I’m not out to cause 
people trouble; I’m here to protect wild- 
life,” says Leach. Gavitt notes that many 
people doing the most damage to wildlife 
use sophisticated scams, not easily inves- 
tigated by overt means. In these cases, 
says Gavitt, “covert operations not only 
bring such violators to justice but have a 
ripple effect. Commercial duck-hunting 
guides, for instance, will now think twice 
before breaking the law.” i 
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Car and Driver 10 Best List 
1986, 1987, 1988, 1989. 


IuGeng lames bcense, tregght eater charges of aptons Prices we Aange Sunroo! and deflector optona! af extra cost © 1989 Saab Scane of Amenca, inc 


There are two truths about “10 Best” lists. 
Car magazines like making them. And car makers 


oO ft itis 10 34 a like appearing on them. 
ne ro e es eS Saab is no different. Where we do 
differ is in reserving our euphoria for those times 
From day one e when a car magazine's passing fancy moves close 
to permanent endorsement. 

Since we first put our Saab 9000 Turbo on the 
road, Car and Driver has put it on their list. That's 
four straight years as one of the world’s ten best cars. 

Considering how good we are at making their 
list, perhaps we'll find our way onto yours. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 























FORTUNE Ld 


The Fortune 500 may never be the same. 


Introducing a new concept in business software: the Fortune 500 Prospector. 

Now you can re-rank the official ranking. Through a simple set of menu selec- 
tions, you can access, analyze, select, re-arrange and print any particulars found in 
the Fortune 500 and its twin, the Fortune Service 500. 

This means you can study competitors' financials. Track investment opportuni- 
ties. Conduct marketing campaigns. And target key sales prospects. 

What's more, the Fortune 500 Prospector puts at your fingertips the names, 
telephone numbers and addresses of up to nine key executives at America's top 
1,000 companies. So you can print mailing labels instantaneously. 

It's convenient, user-friendly and, at $199, exceedingly affordable. And it 
comes with the added reassurance of aug 
a 30-day money-back guarantee. The Fortune 500 

If you're an entrepreneur, corpo- Prospec tor 
rate marketer, or simply a demanding ):345-9]I1x 500 
individualist, may we suggest you use 
the number at right. 

More than likely, your business 
will never be the same. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 








ontrolling 
Your Cholesterol 


t all started when I was in the 

















cereal aisle of the supermarket, 





deliberating over the no-sugar- 
added wheat flakes versus the super-dooper 
fiber bits. As I studied the boxes, this small 
voice behind me piped up: “Oat bran.” 
. I turned to see a petite 


woman, sixtyish, studying me. 





“Pardon me?” I said. 

“Go for the oat bran. It'll 
keep your arteries clean.” 

Grateful that someone was looking 
out for my circulatory system, I took 
her advice. Imagine my surprise when a 
few minutes later | encountered the same 
woman pushing a cart filled with things 
like bacon, potato chips, and ice cream. 
| “It's okay,” she explained. “The oat bran 
: soaks up the fat.” I guess that’s when I 
decided I'd better look into this business of 


[ cholesterol. 


By Patricia Long 











FROM OATS COMES A 
WAY TO HELP LOWER 


CHOLESTEROL. OAT BRAN. 


You may not think you have a 
cholesterol problem, but over 
50% of all adults have elevated 
cholesterol. For children, it's as 
much as 25%. Years of eating a 
diet high in fat and cholesterol 
is one of the 

major causes. 

So changing 

to a diet 

lower in both 

can help. And 

including oat 

bran in that 

diet is a step 

in the right 

direction. 

This little 

piece of the 

grain con- 

tains the highest amount of 
soluble fiber of any grain. And 
that’s the important part. Be- 
cause some studies suggest a 
diet high in soluble fiber—and 
low in fat—may help bring 
elevated cholesterol down to a 
healthier level. 


LOWERING YOUR 
CHOLESTEROL CAN HELP 
LOWER YOUR RISK OF 
HEART DISEASE. 

Why do you want lower 
cholesterol? Very simply, 
for the sake of your heart 
and cardiovascular sys- 
tem. Left unchecked, 
cholesterol that the 

body can’t handle 
collects on the in- 

side walls of the 

arteries. It can 


build and build until your 
arteries become clogged. The 
result? Heart attack and other 
cardiovascular problems. 

But a diet low in fat and 

high in soluble fiber 

(foods like oat bran, 

beans and fruit) may 

help lower high ey 


of the easi- 
est ways to 
do that is at 
breakfast. So en- 
joy cereals made 
from oat bran with 
skim milk, fresh fruit 
and whole wheat toast. 
You'll be getting a deli- 
cious meal low in fat and 
cholesterol, low in calories 
choles- j Qand high in fiber and carbo- 
terol levels hydrates. And you'll be good 
and help you to your heart too. 
counteract this This message brought to you 
problem. by Kellogg's, where a healthy 


breakfast starts. 
MAKE OAT BRAN 
PART OF 
YOUR DIET 
FORA 
HEALTHY LIFE. 
As you Can see, 
it makes a lot of 
sense to include 
oat bran in your 
low-fat diet. One 


reek, MI 49016-1989 


. 
a "@ Kellogg Company © 1988 Kellogg Company 


GET A TASTE 
FOR THE HEALTHY LIFE.” 
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The Cholesterol 
Craze—Why Now? 


or years, research has shown 

that people with high blood lev- 

els of cholesterol were the ones 
who got heart disease. But it’s taken 
researchers a long time to actually nail 
cholesterol as the culprit. No one 
could answer the nagging question: If 
you reduce your blood cholesterol 
level, will your risk of heart disease 
drop? Or, more to the point, can 
changing certain behaviors or habits 
delay or prevent heart disease 
altogether? 

The answer turned out to be a re- 
sounding “yes” when, in 1984, results 
were released froma ten-year study of 
more than 3,800 men. A year later, 
cholesterol researchers Drs. Michael 
Brown and Joseph Goldstein of the 
University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center won a Nobel Prize for 
detailing how cholesterol gets into the 
body's cells. The momentum from 
these and other research efforts cul- 
minated in 1987, when the federally 
sponsored National Cholesterol Edu- 
cation Program released guidelines 
urging Americans to get their choles- 
terol measured and do something 
about it if it was too high. 

These guidelines sparked a full- 
blown cholesterol craze. But if 
you're confused about cholesterol, 
you're in good company, The guide- 
lines are so new, and the research is 
still evolving, making it difficult to 
understand the impact of cholesterol 
on our health. Here then are a few 
things you need to know to get started 
on lowering your risk of heart disease, 








Cholesterol And Your Body 


Despite cholesterol’s poor image, this 
soft, waxy stuff is made mostly in your 
own liver and is needed for your body 
to function. As cholesterol from food 
and from your liver’s own production 
line circulates in the blood, it gets 
pulled into cells by receptors on the 
cells’ surfaces. Once inside the cells, 
it is made into cell membranes, sex 
hormones, bile acids, and the sheath- 
ing around delicate nerve fibers. 
When all goes well, any cholesterol 
that remains in the bloodstream 
winds up in the liver, which eventually 
disposes of it. But when the level of 
cholesterol remains high in your 





blood, trouble can ensue for several 
reasons: If things go awry with the re- 
ceptors, as happens in certain genetic 
disorders, the cholesterol can’t enter 
the cells and stays in the bloodstream, 
wreaking havoc on the arteries. 

Problems can also occur if you're 
eating too much saturated fat and di- 
etary cholesterol. Saturated fats are 
usually solid and come from animal 
products such as cheese, meat, and 
butter, as well as palm kernel and co- 
conut oils. Dietary cholesterol comes 
exclusively from animal products. 
Both can raise your level of blood cho- 
lesterol, but saturated fats are the big- 
ger culprits. When you overindulge in 
a rich diet, your liver tries to cope with 
the flood of fats and cholesterol into 
your blood and is diverted from its 
task of disposing of the cholesterol al- 
ready there. Again, bad news for your 
arteries. 

Cholesterol, which doesn’t dissolve 
in water, moves through the blood: 
stream wrapped in water-soluble pro- 
teins, packages called lipoproteins. 
Simply put, LDLs (short for low-den- 
sity lipoproteins), dubbed the “bad 
kind,” raise your chances of develop- 
ing heart disease. HDLs refer to high- 
density lipoproteins, or the “good 
kind,” because they apparently cart 
cholesterol away from the arteries to 
the liver, which gets rid of it. The more 
HDLs. the less risk of heart disease. 

According to the National Choles- 
terol Education Program, your body 
produces all the cholesterol it needs, 
The saturated fat and cholesterol level 
in your diet only serve to increase your 
blood cholesterol level. 
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if your doctor tells you that your blood 

cholesterol is 250, you should: 

A Relax and do nothing. 

B just stop eating eggs. 

C Cutback on saturated fats and cho- 
lesterol and get your blood analyzed 
for specific types of cholesterol, 





Which of the following does nof contain 
lesterol? 


Avocado salad 

Poached egg 

Chili dog 

All of the above contain 
cholesterol. 


coors 


Which of the following does nof contain 
saturated fat? 


A Coconut oil 

B Hamburger 

C Deep-fried cheese balls 
i] 


All of the above contain saturated 
fat. 


Which of the following has the greater 
effect on blood cholesterol levels? 

A Saturated fat 

B Dietary cholesterol 


Heart disease does not begin until middle 
age. 


A true 
B False 
SEE END OF SECTION FOR THE ANSWERS 
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Who Gets 
Coronary 
Artery Disease? 


n estimated 1.5 million Ameri- 
ARS will suffer heart attacks 

this year, resulting in more than 
540,000 deaths, says the American 
Heart Association. As bad as these 
numbers sound, the rate of coronary 
artery disease has actually fallen since 
1968. Researchers say this drop has 
occurred because we are taking steps 
to prevent heart disease. 

Coronary artery disease develops in 
a slow, insidious fashion through a 
process called atherosclerosis, or 
“hardening of the arteries” — and the 
first sign of artery damage for most 
Americans begins early. By a child's 
tenth birthday, the arteries may have 
streaks of fat which, over time can 
thicken into plaques that jut into the 
arteries. Plaque typically collects where 
the artery lining has been nicked, 
scarred, or somehow damaged from 
things such as infection or high blood 
pressure. In one’s 20s, 30s, and 40s, 
plaque can gradually pile up and 
impede blood flow. By the time a per- 
son reaches 50 or 60, the artery may 
be so narrowed that a clot will plug 
the passageway, choking off blood flow 
and triggering a heart attack. 

If you're like most Americans, your 
arteries have already begun accumu: 
lating plaque. But avoiding heart 
disease is in large part within your 
control. 





Determining 


Your Own Risk 


ertain individuals are geneti- 

cally predisposed to having a 

frightfully high or a comfort- 
ingly low risk of heart disease. “It’s 
true,” says James Cleeman, who coor- 
dinates the National Cholesterol Ed- 
ucation Program. “Some people can't 
win no matter how hard they try and 
some can’t lose no matter what they 
do. But most fall in the middle and 
have everything to gain by being 
prudent.” 

For the vast majority of us, inherit- 
ance and lifestyle go hand-in-hand. 
Okay, you can’t do much about a 
grandfather who died of heart dis- 





ease at age 40. But you can change 
personal habits that boost your own 
risk, such as keeping diabetes or high 
blood pressure under control, shed- 
ding some pounds if you're overtip- 
ping the scales, or starting an exercise 
program if you’re currently addicted 
to sloth. But first — get your blood 
cholesterol measured. 


Keeping Tabs 
on Blood Cholesterol 


Now that the National Cholesterol Ed- 
ucation Program is telling all Ameri- 
cans over age 20 to get their 
cholesterol tested, the big question re- 
mains: Should you believe the results? 

According to Herbert Naito, a 
heart-disease expert at the Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation, readings do vary 
from lab to lab, especially when 
equipment is not calibrated in the 
same manner. However, Naito pre- 
dicts that soon more labs will rely on 
uniform Government standards. 

But there are other reasons for de- 
viations in scores: Cholesterol levels 
fluctuate in the body, and the timing 
of tests can influence results. An in- 
fection or cold, for instance, can throw 
off a reading 20%. 

When you get your results, the 
number will be written as mg/dl, or 
milligrams per one-tenth of a liter of 
blood serum. If your reading is over 
200, it’s best to repeat the test within 
two months. Then, if your two scores 
are within 30 points of each other, av- 
erage the results. If the spread ex- 
ceeds 30 points, says Naito, find a 
different lab. 


Children: When 
to Test? 


The quickest way to judge a child's 
heart-disease risk is to check the fam- 
ily medical history. Last year, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics re- 
leased the following recommenda- 
tions regarding cholesterol tests for 
children: 


Under two years of age: 

Cholesterol tests are not recom- 
mended. Also, the Academy recom- 
mends that children this young not be 
given low-fat diets; in several cases, 
well-intentioned parents have gone 
overboard on cutting out fats and have 
stunted their children’s growth. 
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Two years and older: 

A cholesterol test is warranted if 
either of the child's parents or any 
close relative has a high blood choles- 
terol level or has had an early heart 
attack. For men, “early” means before 
age 50; for women, before 60. 

With a reading above 176, a child 
should follow a cholesterol-lowering 
diet; above 200, drugs may be pre- 
scribed. (Cholesterol levels rise with 
age, so starting out young with an 
above-average reading usually means 
ending up with an above-average sta- 








tus as an adult.) Any child, two years 
or older, can safely follow the same 
low-fat diet recommended for adults. 


Getting your cholesterol measured is 
just the first step to lowering heart- 
disease risk. Now it's time to act. Find 
your level below and follow these 
guidelines established by the National 
Cholesterol Education Program. 


Desirable: Under 200 
Relax and get retested every five years. 


Borderline High: 200 to 239 

Limit how much fat and cholesterol 
you eat. Recheck blood cholesterol at 
least once a year. Your doctor will 
screen you for risk factors such as high 
blood pressure, low HDLs, diabetes, 
blood vessel disease, and obesity, and 
ask if you smoke and whether any 
family member died from heart dis- 
ease before age 55, Being male also 
counts as a risk factor, because men are 
three to four times more likely than 
women to get heart disease. If you've 
got two or more of these risk factors, 
follow the advice for “high” cholesterol. 
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High: 240 and over 

With a value above 240, the risk of cor- 
onary heart disease rises sharply. 
Besides cutting back on fats and cho- 
lesterol, you should have your blood 
analyzed further for “bad” LDLs. 
Then, depending on the reading, fol- 
low the advice below. 


Desirable LDLs: Under 130 

You're doing fine. Your total choles- 
terol level is probably high from 
“good” HDLs. 


Borderline High LDLs: 130 to 159 

If there’s no sign of heart disease and 
you have fewer than two other risk fac- 
tors, get retested in a year. If symp 
toms of heart disease exist or you have 
two or more risk factors, follow the ad- 
vice below for “high” LDLs. 


High LDLs: 160 or above 

Have a physical exam and additional 
laboratory tests to determine what's 
behind your high cholesterol levels. 
Get retested in four to six weeks and 
again in three months. If LDLs re- 
main high, further restrict fats and 
cholesterol. If after six months they 
sull haven't budged, vour doctor will 
probably prescribe cholesterol-lower- 
ing drugs. 


Slashing 
Heart-Disease 
Risk: A Diet 
Strategy 


ore than half of American 

adults have cholesterol levels 

above the desirable cutoff, 
and of these, 50% have levels in the 
danger zone of 240 and above. But 
there are ways you can bring these lev- 
els down. In fact, for every 1% drop in 
blood cholesterol, the risk of heart at- 
tacks is reduced by 2% — not a bad 
rate of return for your efforts, Here's 
what you can do. 





Shed Excess Body Fat 

If you're too fat, lose some of that 
weight. Obesity increases your 
chances of having high total choles- 
terol and LDL levels. Many times 
weight loss is accompanied by a rise 
in beneficial HDLs. 






Exercise on a Regular Basis 

You may never be a runner, but aero- 
bic dancing, swimming, even walking, 
three to four days a week, for 20 min- 
utes or so, will help you control your 
weight, lower your blood pressure. 


H oils. Go easy on hydrogenated mar- 
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garines and shortening made from 
vegetable oil, because the process that 
hardens them also makes them more 
saturated. 

Dietary cholesterol, which comes 
only from animal products, particu- 
larly organ meats and eggs, can boost 
blood cholesterol levels, but not nearly 
as much as saturated fats. Still, it’s best 
to limit cholesterol to about 300 mg 
daily. (A single egg contains about 270 
mg.) Luckily, by limiting foods high in 
saturated fat, you automatically cut 
back on most cholesterol-rich ones, 
too, 

To reduce the fat and cholesterol in 
your diet, you don’t have to give up any 
particular group of foods, says Nancy 
Ernst, nutrition coordinator for the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute, Just choose the leaner vari- 
eties more often and keep to 
reasonable proportions like those 
below, 


cise can raise your HDLs. 


Relax Meat, Poultry, Fish and Shellfish 

Find ways to relax. When you're un- (up to 6 ounces a day) ; ; 

der stress, your brain secretes two | Beef: round, sirloin, chuck, loin 

hormones that release fats and choles: | Lamb: _ leg, shoulder, loin, rib 

terol from your body's stores into the Pork: tenderloin, leg, shoulder 

blood. (Also, some people cope with Veal a ws \ ' . 
- : val: ; “ds cuts excep 

stress by stuffing themselves with fatty a : — I 

- : . “¢ x ZrO! € 

foods — not the best idea if one de- _— 


siresa healthy heart.) Poultry: without skin 

(Cooking Hints: To keep lean cuts 
lean, broil, roast, poach, or bake 
meats, poultry and fish, and baste 
with wine, tomato juice, or lemon 
juice instead of drippings.) 


Eggs (no more than 3 yolks weekly) 
Egg white 





Change to a low-fat, low-cholesterol 
diet and your blood cholesterol level 
will probably drop within two to three 
weeks, Over time, diet alone can cause 
a 30 to 50 mg/dl fall in cholesterol, 
sometimes more, 

Aim for an everyday eating plan 
that includes whole grains, dried 
beans, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
lean meats, poultry or fish, and skim 
or low-fat dairy products. Also, con- 
sume just enough calories to keep off 
those unwanted pounds. In particu- 
lar, watch out for saturated fats, which 
more than anything else in the diet 
drive up blood cholesterol. Saturated 
fats come from dairy products, meats, 
and palm kernel and coconut oils. In- 
stead, where possible, substitute liq- 
uid vegetable oils, such as olive, 
safflower, corn, sunflower, and canola 


Cholesterol-free egg substitutes 


Dairy Products (2 servings a day) 
Milk: skim, 1%, low-fat buttermilk, 
low-fat evaporated 

Yogurt: low-fat 

Cheeses low-fat cottage, farmer, pot, 
any labeled as having no more than 2 
to 6 grams of fat an ounce 

Fats and Oils (up to 6 to 8 tsp. a day) 
Oils: corn, olive, peanut, canola, saf- 
flower, sesame, soybean 

Spreads; margarine, shortening made 
from above oils 


Desserts and Snacks 

Angel food cake, fig bars, ginger- 
snaps, plain popcorn, pretzels. Fro- 
zen sherbet, sorbet, Italian ice, yogurt 
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About That Oat Bran... 


It won't compensate for a diet loaded 
with fat, but the soluble fiber in oat 


bran gets high marks for keeping | 


blood cholesterol levels in check. The 
soluble fiber can actually lower blood 
cholesterol levels, though researchers 
aren't sure exactly how it works. Solu 
ble fiber is also found in dried beans, 
bananas, apples, and other fruits and 
vegetables. Insoluble fiber, such as 
that in wheat bran, doesn’t affect 
blood cholesterol but does a fine job 
of keeping you “regular” and may help 
combat colon cancer 


It’s Up To You 


Though heart disease is the nation’s 
number one killer, we now know it's 
possible to cut one’s risk of getting it. 
Ultimately, a healthy-heart lifestyle in 
cludes, among other things, eating a 
low-fat, low-cholesterol diet; main 
taining desirable weight; exercising 
regularly; and finding ways to reduce 
stress. Controlling your cholesterol is 
within your reach, and it’s an impor 
tant step in staying healthy 


Answers To Quiz 


1. (C). 

According to the National. Choles 
terol Education Program, anyone 
with a reading above 240 should 
start cutting back on foods high in 
saturated fats and cholesterol and 
have further tests to determine the 
proportion of HDLs and LDLs. 


2. (A). 

Dietary cholesterol comes exclu 
sively from animal products. And it 
won't be found in any fruit or vege- 
table or vegetable oil 


3. (D). 


Saturated fats usually come from 
animal products, such as meat and 
cheese, but they are also found in 
coconut and palm kernel oils. 


4. (A). 

Foods high in saturated fats are the 
chief dietary culprits in boosting 
blood cholesterol levels. 


In many Americans, plaque begins 
to collect in the arteries aroundage ten 





More Information 


For free educational materials and | American Dietetic Association 
sources for professional help contact: | 216 W. Jackson Boulevard, Suite 800 
Chicago, IL 60606 


National Cholesterol Education 
Program Information Center 
1733 Bethesda Avenue, Suite 503 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

(301) 951-3260 


American Nutritionists Association 
P.O. Box 34030 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


American Heart Association 

7320 Greeny re Avenue 

Dallas, TX 7523 

(214) 706-1414 (or check your phone 
book for local affiliate) 


Written by Patricia Long, 


nutritionist and science writer 
Illustrated by Garnet Henderson 
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Think about this. Miracle Whip” salad dressing 
has 36% less fat and 30% fewer calories than mayonnaise. 
And, it’s low in cholesterol. 
If you're taking care of yourself, and watching what you eat, 


next time you reach for the mayo, think about Miracle W hip? 
The great taste that makes good sense. 


Make a change for the better... 
to Miracle Whip. 





If youve read about any of the recent medical s 
that oat bran can be important to your good health, 
diet. But what these reports won't mention is tha 
contains more oat bran than an ada 
mention just how em ei nmon Sens 
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d ee ee models come to life as you see the making 
VIDEOS ofthe 25th Anniversary Swimsuit Issue. This exciting 
video brings together some of the world’s most beautiful women 
and exotic locations. Now you don't have todream anymore. 


Available where you buy videos. Only $19.99. 
THE NEW SPIRIT 
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a car, you want the carmaker to stand behind it—_ 
not walk away from it? 





THE CAR BUYER'S BILL OF RIGHTS 





“PROTECTION 
IS YOUR 
RIGHT.” 








Chrysler has consistently led the way 
in long-term quality protection. 7/70 is the longest 
powertrain protection in the industry. 


If you really want to know how much confi- 
dence a carmaker has in his quality...see how far 
he's willing to go in backing his quality. 

It’s a pretty reliable indicator. 

Chrysler has never been hesitant about back- 
ing its quality. In fact, Chrysler pioneered long- 
term protection. And Chrysler’s warranties speak 
for themselves. 

Chrysler's 7/70 protection plan has no equal. 
It covers every car, truck and minivan Chrysler 
builds in the U.S. And it protects the most impor- 
tant part of those vehicles, the engine and 
powertrain for 7 years or 70,000 miles. That's the 
longest powertrain protection in the business. 
And there's more: It also protects against outer 
body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles? 
7/70 is a benchmark in protection. 

In the luxury car area, Chrysler goes even 
further. In addition to 7/70, you get Chrysler’s new 
Crystal Key Owner Care Program that comes 
3 with New Yorker. It covers the entire car 
wesnonn for 5 years or 50,000 miles. Engine, 


“See these limited warranties at dealer. Deductible and some restrictions may appl 
BUCKLE UP FOR SAF: 


powertrain, air conditioning, steering, rust, sus- 
pension, electrical-everything right down to the 
door handles? All you have to do is take care of 
normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. 

Not even Rolls Royce or Mercedes Benz can 
match this warranty. 

Long-term quality protection is your right. 
Chrysler...and every Dodge, Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Jeep and Eagle dealer...intend to see that you get it. 
“PROTECTION IS YOUR RIGHT. AND WE 
INTEND TO SEE THAT YOU GET IT.” 


jaye 
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Friendship Has Limits 








Partisan conflicts on the budget and John Tower's stalled nomination 
signal trouble for the President’s era of good feelings 





BY MARGARET CARLSON 





oneymoons have 
a way of ending 
abruptly. One day 
it’s roses and 
heart-shaped beds; the 
next, it’s dishes to be done 
and garbage taken out. 
George Bush last week had 
to face up to the messy 
chores of governing and 
give up his notion that mak- 
ing nice with the Demo- 
crats could work forever 
Since his Inauguration, 
Bush has been trying to 
keep intact the tacit gentle- 
men’s agreement forged by 
his fuzzy call for an era of 





To emphasize his support, Bush sat next to Tower at a Cabinet meeting 


= imperious ways and wait- 
2 ‘em-out negotiating style, 
s would never win a populari- 
__? ty contest. Nevertheless, 
= the hearings started out as a 
love fest, with the former 
chair of the committee re- 
ceiving a round of applause 
at the end of his first day of 
testimony. 

Club rules required that 
the messy downside of the 
selection be glossed over 
Sure, the twice-divorced 
Tower liked to take a drink 
and was frequently in the 
company of women not his 
wife, but that was his busi- 
ness. More disturbing was 
the fact that he collected 





| bipartisanship and high 
ethical standards: if every- 
one in power would just get along with ev- 
eryone else in power, all would be well. A 
51% federal salary increase would quietly 
take effect, the Cabinet could be swiftly 
and pleasantly confirmed, sleaze would 
disappear in a warm glow of mutual trust. 
If everyone would make the same rosy 
economic assumptions, money would be 
found to pay for the savings and loan 
cleanup just unveiled and the budget just 
proposed. 

Alas, Washington has gone all parti- 
san on the President. The new mood 
stems not just from Congressmen’s crank- 
iness over fumbling their pay raise. Capi- 
tol Hill does not want to take the rap for 
the irreconcilable differences between 
what Bush is promising in his budget and 
what the Treasury will allow him to do 
Nor is the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee going to rubber-stamp the nomina- 
tion of former Senator John Tower as Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Last week Bush also got a whiff of 
trouble in what he promised would be a 
squeaky clean Administration. It came 
from none other than his chief ethics offi- 
cer, C. Boyden Gray, the man responsible 
for vetting the nomination of John Tower 
and advising others in the Administration 
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“T have seen not one substantive fact that makes me change my mind.” 


that they must give up outside income and 
jobs: Secretary of State James Baker, for 
one, would have to resolve the potential 
conflict posed by his holdings in Chemical 
New York Corp., a bank that holds a sig- 
nificant amount of Third World debt. 

But Gray had an ethical problem of 
his own. Newspaper reports disclosed 
that during Bush’s eight years as Vice 
President, Gray made as much as $50,000 
a year as chairman and a director of his 
family’s $500 million communications 
company, while collecting his pay as 
Bush’s counsel. Bush did not fire Gray, or 
even hold his nose. The President de- 
fended the legality and benign intent of 
his aide, showing the same kind of myopia 
toward one of his own that got Ronald 
Reagan in trouble. By midweek, however, 
Gray had resigned from the corporation 
and put his assets in a blind trust. 

Bush has an even bigger problem get- 
ting John Tower confirmed as Defense 
Secretary. Initially, it looked as if the 
Armed Services Committee would ulti- 
mately observe protocol: the President's 
nominee does not have to be someone the 
committee members would choose, just 
someone they can stomach. “Ironbutt,” as 


| Tower was known in the Senate for his 








$750,000 in consulting fees 
from defense contractors in 
the two years after he returned from serv- 
ing as the Reagan Administration's chief 
strategic arms negotiator during START 
talks in Geneva. (The money was for “en- 
lightened speculation,” testified Tower, 
not inside information.) Senators who 
may harbor the hope of someday taking a 
twirl through the revolving door seemed 
inclined to swallow that one as well. 

Yet every time it looked as if the 
nomination would come to a vote, another 
sensational allegation surfaced. When the 
committee heard that-one of Tower's al- 
leged affairs was an encounter with an 
East German woman in Geneva, the se- 
curity risk was too much to ignore. Last 
Tuesday the FBI was also called back to 
investigate allegations that Unisys Corp 
had made a campaign contribution in ex- 
change for a meeting with Tower when he 
was a Senator. 

Up to this point, Committee Chair- 
man Sam Nunn, who will carry most 
Democrats with him, had not uttered a 
partisan word. Cautious and conservative, 
the Georgia Senator had kept his distance 
from the messy personal business. He had 
passed lightly over the conflict-of-interest 
questions and was expected to vote for 
confirmation. Then the White House 

















blundered by giving committee Republi- 
cans a peek at what the FBI had come up 
with; Nunn was excluded. Annoyed, he 
announced that if he had to vote that day, 
he would vote against Tower 
The allegations of heavy drinking 
were particularly troubling, Nunn said, 
since Tower would be “in the chain of 
command that has control over the arse- 
nal of th nited States. The Secretary of 
fense has to, in my view, have clarity of 
thought at all times. There’s no such thing 
as an eight-hour day in that job.” 
Suddenly Tower seemed doomed 
New names began to float through Wash- 
ington: Elliot Richardson, Donald Rums- 
feld, James Schlesinger. Bush intervened, 
inviting Nunn to the White House for a 
briefing. Reporters were summoned to 
the Oval Office, where Bush carried the 
damage control a step further by insisting, 
“IT have seen nothing, not one substantive 
fact, that makes me change my mind 
about John Tower's ability " To em- 
phasize the point, Tower was seated next 
to the President at a Cabinet meeting on 
Thur 
This revived the gasping Tower nomi- 
nation for the moment. But with Congress 
in recess until next week, there is plenty of 
time for new charges to leak out—and for 
the snicker factor to grow. Tower's repu- 
tation as a ladies’ man, 
= which he took no trouble 
’ to hide, has become more 
laughable than scandal- 
ous. Even now, he flaunts 
his latest companion, 
who sat blond and bored 
behind him each dé 
he testified. Whether out 
of ignorance or arro- 
gance, Tower made 
headlines when he jok- 
ingly threatened to fon- 
C.BoydenGray dle her at lunch ina hotel 
restaurant during a recess 
in the hearings. “Not here, John,” she 
protested 
In Washington titans fall not from a 
single blow but from a thousand small 
cuts. Few believe Tower could survive a 
“no” from Nunn. Even if the Bush Ad- 
ministration prevailed in a confirmation 
fight, Nunn could make life so miserable 
that Tower might wish he were back spec- 
ulating in an enlightened way for the LTV 
company. But Nunn has been careful to 
leave himself the option of voting yes 
Why has George Bush, who began his 
presidency by emphasizing high standards, 
found himself so quickly saddled with so 
many embarrassments? Part of the answer 
is that, ethics aside, friendship and political 
alliances go a long way with Bush—and 
with the rest of Washington. If Tower does 
not show up in public drunk, with an Irani- 


an arms merchant on one arm and a fe- 
male KGB officer on the other, he may 
make it yet Reported by Michael Duffy and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington On Capitol Hill, the nominee passed through the gauntlet of strobes and snapping lenses 
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The President’s speech should have been a moment of self-definition, but for want of a coherent message, an opportunity was lost 


Reaganomics with 
A Human Face 


Bush’s “action agenda” has something for everyone—but the bookkeepers 


- 
w 





BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


joint session of Congress is the 
most august forum available to a 
President. The setting alone—the 
entire Government of the United States 
solemnly assembled in one vast cham- 
ber—imparts a majesty and a grandeur to 
the occasion. The maiden address to Con- 
gress by a new President adds a further el- 
ement of anticipation and drama. For 


| George Bush, in particular, last Thurs- 
| day’s performance was the long awaited 


moment of self-definition, the chance to 
put to rest forever the stale gibes about his 
difficulties with “the vision thing.” 

Those certainly were the expecta- 


tions. Bush and his advisers had por- 


4 


trayed the three pleasant but slightly en- 
ervating weeks since the Inauguration as 
merely the interlude before the drum rolls 
heralding the formal presentation of his 
legislative program. White House aides 
talked confidently of the President’s “ac- 
tion agenda.” Bush had been predicting 
publicly that Congress would not like his 
courageous proposals, even as he artfully 
wooed legislators to ensure a warm recep- 
tion. By the time the new President made 
his triumphal entrance into the House 
chamber, beaming and backslapping like 
a joyful alum at a Yale reunion, the stage 
was set for the programmatic speech that 
would boldly launch the Bush 
Administration 
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By those inflated standards, Bush fell 


far short—and for want of a coherent 
message, an important opportunity was 
lost. Unlike the Inaugural Address, the 
speech contained no inspirational 
phrases, no soaring metaphors, just com- 
monplace sentiments about how “we 
must take a strong America and make it 
even better.” This failure of rhetoric can 
be excused, for as the President said, now 
“it’s time to govern.” But governance re- 
quires agonizing choices, and Bush, like 
his mentor Ronald Reagan, stoutly de- 
clined to confront them publicly. The 
President’s program, as he defined it, is all 
zain and no pain, with scant need to ex- 
plain the inherent contradictions 

In sharp contrast to Reagan’s stiff- 
necked philosophic rigidity, Bush was ea- 











ger to touch every point on the ideological 
spectrum. He honored, with lip service at 
least, most of his kinder and gentler cam- 
paign promises, ranging from a pledge to 
halt offshore drilling in California to ad- 
vocacy of extended health care for preg- 
nant women and children. Bush courted 
environmentalists (by pledging an end to 
acid rain and toxic dumping) and bor- 
rowed lines from Jesse Jackson (“Keep 
hope alive”), while still echoing themes 
from the Reagan years (“growth and op- 
portunity” and “family and faith”) and 
bowing at the shrine of a balanced-budget 
amendment. 

But instead of clear priorities, the 
President offered a clutter of programs, 
almost all marginal adjustments in the 
status quo. By awkwardly trying to match 
the concerns of a liberal Democrat with 
the means of a parsimonious Republican, 
Bush ended up with an incoherent philos- 
ophy that might be dubbed Reaganomics 
with a human face. 

The President’s a-little-something- 
for-everyone approach to Government, 
lurching from new national parklands to 
a statehood referendum for Puerto Rico, 
at times sounded as if it had been bor- 
rowed from Lyndon Johnson. But often 
the mismatch between promises and price 
tags bordered on the comic. Bush took 
pains to recall that he had 
promised to be “the Educa- 
tion President,” and invited 
his audience to join the cru- 
sade by enlisting as “the Edu- 
cation Congress.” Yet the up- 
front cost of the President's 
innovative proposals comes to 
a paltry $58 million, less than 
$1.50 for every child in the na- 
tion’s public schools. Cynics, 
however, could envision the 
gleam of delight in the eyes of 
Congress when the President 
proposed precisely 570 new 
science scholarships—one for 
each member of the Senate 
and House (including nonvot- 
ing delegates) and 30 more 
that the White House will 
control. 

The three most important 
words in Bush’s address re- 
mained the familiar cry of “no 
new taxes.” That read-my- 
lips pledge from the campaign 
presented the President with 
what may prove an insoluble 
problem: how to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman target of a 
$100 billion deficit on his 
$1.16 trillion budget for fiscal 
year 1990. The commitment 
to comity with Congress ruled 
out the Reagan-era approach 
of proposing draconian, and 
politically unrealistic, cuts in 
domestic spending that would 
be immediately declared 








“dead on arrival.” The familiar device of 
using overly optimistic economic assump- 
tions to gild the budget was, of course, 
part of the Administration arsenal. The 
President’s Office of Management and 
Budget predicts that economic growth 
alone will reduce the deficit to $127 bil- 
lion in 1990, yet Congress pegs the num- 
ber at a more realistic $146 billion. But 
even pie-in-the-sky scenarios cannot trim 
the deficit nearly enough to satisfy the re- 
quirements of Gramm-Rudman. 

With a certain amount of brio, Bush 
actually claims that his budget will pro- 
duce a $92 billion deficit, $8 billion lower 
than the target. Were these numbers not 
so conspicuously off base, some econo- 
mists would fear that slashing the current 
$170 billion deficit by $78 billion might 
send the economy into a tailspin. 


ow then did the Bush team pull off 

such a miraculous deficit disap- 

pearing act? Budget Director Rich- 
ard Darman came up with a solution so 
Machiavellian that it had eluded even that 
past master of cooked books, David Stock- 
man. The Darman doctrine: If the num- 
bers are inconvenient, let someone else add 
them up. It was a refined version of the 
same strategy that Bush himself promoted 
during his campaign with his num- 
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bers-fudging talk of a “flexible freeze.” 

As a result, the Bush budget docu- 
ments are as cryptic as an Etruscan in- 
scription. The heart of the strategy is a 
$136 billion pool of popular programs like 
Amtrak, environmental protection and 
nutritional assistance that Congress can 
deal with as it wishes. Off limits for Bush 
is the defense budget, frozen at $291 bil- 
lion after allowing for inflation, and the 
near sacrosanct $247 billion for Social Se- 
curity. Unfortunately, those huge budget- 
ary no-trespassing signs mean that only 
meat-cleaver slashes in the jumble of dis- 
cretionary programs could possibly make 
the Bush proposal meet the Gramm-Rud- 
man targets. But the President's team is 
not going to squander political capital on 
such a fool’s errand; that messy job is left 
to Congress. 

Capitol Hill Democrats quickly esti- 
mated that the Bush budget calls for $20 
billion in spending reductions but identi- 
fies just $10 billion in specific cuts—such 
as the slash envisioned for federal work- 
ers’ cost of living increases. The remain- 
ing $10 billion in reductions disappear 
into what Senate Budget Committee 
chairman James Sasser called the “black 
box” of the budget. Asked about this 
timorous lack of specific recommenda- 
tions, a senior White House aide said with 
a chuckle, “We're too smart 
for that. There’s no law that 
says you have to define cuts 
and throw out red flags too.” 

Congressional Democrats 
remain slightly puzzled about 
how to react to Bush’s strategy 
of proffering a velvet glove 
clutching a closed wallet. Af- 
ter years of bitter deadlock 
with Reagan, they tended to 
mute their criticism of a Presi- 
dent so palpably eager to ne- 
gotiate. Some, like Maryland 
Senator Barbara Mikulski, 
were amused by the incongru- 
ities of the President’s new 
compassionate language. 
“Bush sounded a lot like Mi- 
chael Dukakis,” she joked. “I 
hate to use that LZ word, but it 
sounded liberal, liberal, liber- 
al to me.” 

Only one specific proposal 
in the Bush speech inspired a 
fusillade of partisan attacks: 
the President's efforts to re- 
deem his campaign pledge to 
slash the tax rate on capital 
gains from 33% to 15%. Like 
Dukakis in last year’s cam- 
paign, congressional Demo- 
crats lambaste the idea as an 
affront to fairness. “I’m not 
going to tell the wage earners 
in Chicago that they should 
pay a higher tax rate than 
stockbrokers,’ thunders 
House Ways and Means Com- 
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“He is linking the budget 





There is evidence to support this equity 
argument: currently, 70% of all capital 
gains are claimed by taxpayers with 
household incomes over $100,000 a year 
To Bush, cutting capital gains is an- 
other miracle-grow elixir for the econo- 
my: “This will increase revenue, help sav- 
ings and create new jobs.” In a reprise of 
the dubious less-is-more assumptions that 
once undergirded Reaganomics, Darman 
argues that such a tax reduction would 
yield $4.8 billion in additional reve- 
nue in 1990. The logic: grateful in- 
vestors would churn their portfolios 
in a frenzy to take advantage of the 
more generous tax rate. Although 
there is no consensus, most respect- 
ed economic models challenge 
these assumptions. A study by the 
Congressional Budget Office, for 
example, puts the annual loss in the 
first year to the Treasury around $4 
billion—or more than six times the 


amount that Bush proposes to 
spend on all programs for the 
homeless. 


Buried within the Bush budget 
is an odd change in policy: the Pres- 
ident seems committed to reversing 
tax reform, the major legislative tri- 
umph of Reagan's second term. A 
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faithful supporters. In comparison, the 
Administration's aggressively ballyhooed 
child-care tax credits for low-income 
families would cost around $2.5 billion. 
Behind the smiles and sweeping 
promises of last week's speech lurks a cal- 
culated, if short-term, political strategy. 
The President and his team believe they 
can maintain the illusion of a “new 
breeze” with minor recalibrations of pri- 
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“We'll have a tough 


“It was a much better “If Bush is saying we can 
to numbers that don’t speech thanl anticipated. confrontthe problemsof struggle with the budget. 
exist. So far, his budgetis Let's face it—George Bush this country and doit It was a good speech, but 
nothing more thanahocus- wasnotelectedPresident without making it may not have addressed 
pocus flexible freeze.” because of his magnificent sacrifices, that’s the specifics.” 
SENATE BUDGET CHAIRMAN oratory.” wrong message.” SENATE MINORITY WHIP 
Jim SASSER ‘ ALAN SIMPSON 

SENATOR TRENT LOTT, REPUBLICAN, HOUSE BUDGET CHAIRMAN 

MISSISSIPPI LEON PANETTA 

mittee Chairman Dan Rostenkowski. | oilmen, who include some of Bush’s most | tinues to talk a good game with both the 


voters and Congress. 

This chameleon style may be a 
shrewd defense mechanism, designed 
to mask the harsh reality that Bush is 
more constrained than any other Presi- 
dent in modern memory. The borrow- 
and-spend policies that Ronald Reagan 
presided over have bequeathed to his cho- 
sen successor a downsized presidency de- 
void of the resources to address long ne- 


orities and finances as long as Bush con- | glected domestic problems. The Bush 











reduction in capital-gains levies 
would erode the reform principle 
that earned and unearned income 
should be taxed equally. Bush also 
| retains an unmistakable affection 
for the kind of special-interest tax 
| breaks that the 1986 legislation was 
designed to curtail. The President 
has quietly asked Congress for $2.7 


business, including $400 million for 
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campaign strategists—with the 
candidate’s active complicity—bur- 
dened the new President with an 
obdurate stance on taxes. And for 
all of Bush's conciliatory zeal, Con- 
gress remains an enemy camp; no 
elected Republican President in 


faced with such lopsided Demo- 
cratic majorities. 

Hemmed in as he is, the risk 
for Bush is that his Administration 
could drift for months without ma- 
jor victories—or, worse, be bur- 
dened with a mortifying setback. 
Already, the uplifting sermons 
have begun to sound repetitious 
and a trifle hollow. A budget con- 
cordat with Congress would, of 
course, provide the tonic that Bush 
craves, but the Oct. 15 Gramm- 
Rudman deadline all but ensures 
that serious negotiations will be 
delayed until late summer. In the 
interim, Bush should have more 
than enough time to grapple with 
that transcendent—but still unan- 
swered—question: What precisely 
does he want to accomplish as 
President? —Reported by Michael 
Duffy and Richard Hornik/Washington 
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$5499 


Itsadown payment 
on most cars. 


In a day when the average price of 
a new car is over $14,000, you could 
pay as much as $6000 just as a 
down payment. 

So isn’t it nice to know that for just 
$5499* you can own a brand-new 
Hyundai Excel? 

Of course, you can still finance it 
like any other car. Only you'll be 
paying less and getting more. 

Because the Excel comes with 
more standard 
features than 
any other 


car in its class-over 70 in all. Like 
reclining bucket seats, plush cut-pile 
carpeting, and five all-season steel- 
belted radials. 

Plus, it has front-wheel drive and 
room for five adults. And every Excel 
comes with a free membership in the 
Cross Country Motor Club? 

Add to this Hyundai’s reputation 


for durability-backed by a 36 month/ 


36,000 mile Bumper-to-Bumper 
limited warranty (with no deductible 


required) **-and it’s no surprise 
that the Excel’s resale value is 
among the highest in its class. 

What's shocking is that the price 
is so low to begin with. 

So call 1-800-826-CARS for the 
location of your nearest Hyundai 
dealer, and you can drive away 
in a new Excel for $5499. And that 
won't be just a down payment. 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 











BREATHE 


SPRING IN SAPPORO. 





CALL JAPAN. 
95¢ A MINUTE. 


To find out more about calling overseas. 


call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 112. Go head. 


Reach out and touch someone.® 


- Economy Discount Standard 
JAPAN Jam-2pm = 8pm-3am_=—s 2pm-8pm 


$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10- MINUTE CALL® 





* Awerage COst per minute wanes Gepending on the length of the call First minute costs 
more additonal mnutes cost less All onces are for calls cualed direct trom anywhere © 
the continental US anny oe ours listed. Add 3% federal! excise tax and apptcable 
sate surcharges. © 1968 4) 
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Government by the Timid 


Why the House is no home for the brave 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


merica has long believed in the theory 

that absolute job security increases 
the odds of independence and moral cour- 
age. College professors are granted tenure 
to ensure their right to voice unpopular 
opinions. Supreme Court Justices serve for 
life to free them from having to bow to the 
prevailing political winds. All these 
arrangements make sense, until one 
considers the curious case of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Talk about guaranteed federal 
jobs. Last November only six of the 
408 House members running for re- 
election were defeated, and three of 
the losers had been tarred by very 
serious ethics problems. Few incum- 
bents lay awake nights worrying 
about the unemployment line; 88% 
triumphed with at least 60% of the 
vote, the classic definition of a safe 
district. The traditional levers of in- 
cumbency, augmented by the lar- 
gesse of political-action committees, 
have created this modern version of 
a rotten-borough system. In the four 
House elections since 1980, a total of 
1,740 seats were at stake, yet only 
about 30 sitting Congressmen were 
defeated for reasons other than re- 
districting and ethics. Old-fashioned 
democratic reasons, that is, like hav- 
ing a strong opponent or taking 
stands unpopular with the voters. 

In an ideal world, these legisla- 
tors-for-life would reward the faith- 
ful electorate with an impressive dis- 
play of bravery and statesmanlike 
behavior. So much for naive theory. 

To watch the House at work last 
week was akin to viewing one of 
those 1950s science-fiction movies 

in which the world quakes in dread 

of invaders from outer space. The climate 
of fear was that palpable. 

The issue was, of course, the proposed 
pay raise that would have lifted congressio- 
nal wages from $89,500 to $135,000 a year 
and far more equitably compensated feder- 
al judges and top Executive Branch offi- 
cials. After weeks of public posturing 
against the Great Salary Grab, while pri- 
vately coveting the raises, Congressmen 
had been hopeful that their Machiavellian 
maneuvers would pay off—literally. If 
House Speaker Jim Wright just held firm 
against a vote, the salary increase would 
automatically take effect at midnight last 
Tuesday night. But Wright wavered; the 
House quavered and overwhelmingly 
killed the salary hike by a vote of 380 to 48. 


Such are the rewards of cynicism and 
cowardice. The passions aroused by the 
pay fray may have been extraordinary, 
but the duplicitous behavior it spawned is 
typical. Running for cover has become 
such natural behavior that Congressmen 
will go to extremes to duck accountability. 
The only way Congress could muster the 
moxie to close 86 outmoded military bases 


Alacatahe 


was first to appoint a commission whose 
recommendations will automatically take 
effect in April unless rescinded by both 
houses. To mask its inability to confront 
the deficit, Congress created the Gramm- 
Rudman guillotine, which arbitrarily cuts 
the budget if compromise fails. 

Why are Congressmen so chicken? 
The most persuasive answers do not fit 
any of the orderly models found in politi- 
cal-science textbooks. Instead they are 
rooted in the peculiar folkways of the 
small town of 435 residents known as the 
House of Representatives. 


Once Bitten, Forever Shy. Most legisla- 
tors survived at least one tough election 
early in their careers, and the anxiety lin- 
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gers. “It’s the built-in nervousness in the 
system,” says Michigan Democratic Con- 
gressman Sander Levin. “People who 
should be sure tend to be unsure.” Small 
wonder that even the safest incumbents 
run up huge surpluses in their campaign 
war chests to deter future challengers. 


The Fear of Downward Mobility. 
Congressmen are not devoid of humility, 
and some legislators recognize that if it 
were not for a few lucky breaks, they 
would be back home peddling insurance. 
One Democrat ridicules a colleague from 
an adjoining district as “scared of his 
shadow.” The explanation: “He 
knows that he’s at the pinnacle of his 
life, and if he ever lost this job, he 
could never live like this again.” 


The Ghost of Incumbents Past. 
Legislators are haunted by the spec- 
ter of defeated colleagues, even those 
from another era. Jimmy Carter was 
still President when House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Al UII- 
man lost a re-election bid in 1980, 
in part because of his advocacy of a 
value-added tax. But nearly a de- 
cade later, a Congressman cannot 
even discuss the possibility of that 
kind of tax increase without being 
warned, “Remember what hap- 
pened to Ullman.” Last year, de- 
spite the 99% re-election rate, two 
powerful House Democrats were re- 
jected by the voters. Such dramatic 
defeats are frightening to legislators, 
argues G.O.P. Congressman Newt 
Gingrich of Georgia, “even if 
they're statistically irrelevant. It’s 
like fear of flying.” 


The inconvenience of Opposition. 

For a Congressman, it is beguiling to 

run for re-election challenged only by 

a Trotskyite and a vegetarian. In 
1988, 65 incumbents ran unopposed. 
Congressmen so blessed are reluctant 

to take a stance that might compli- 

cate re-election. “The risk they are 
averting is not the loss of their seat,” ex- 
plains Republican Congressman Dick Ar- 
mey of Texas, “but that they have to go 
home and face a rigorous challenge.” A 
House Democratic leader says colleagues 
sometimes complain, “If I cast that vote, 
I've bought myself an opponent next time.” 
This sort of timidity cuts to the heart 

of what is so troubling about anointing 
legislators for life. “The issue is not that 
we need to defeat incumbents,” contends 
Fred Wertheimer, president of Common 
Cause. “It's just that competitive elections 
are what democracy is all about.” What 
matters, in short, is not the amount that 
Congressmen are paid, but whether the 
nation can again create a political system 
in which they earn it. a 
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Soul Brother No. 155413 








A legendary singer winds up in the slammer 





BY ALESSANDRA STANLEY _ 


Feel Good pounds in the 

background of a TV com- 
mercial for spark plugs. Pa- 
pa’s Got a Brand New Bag 
sells a brand of rice. It’s been a 
long time since the raw, driv- 
ing soul music of James 
Brown sounded dangerous to 
mainstream white America. 
The rhythm-and-blues man, 
who says he is 55, belonged to 
a presidential task force and is 
in the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame. He has won two Gram- 
my Awards and has had an 
audience with the Pope. 
When the phone rings in his 
office in Augusta, Ga., a re- 
ceptionist crisply answers, 








Putting “Godfather” James Brown behind bars 


him. “Enough was enough,” says Mayor 
Charles DeVaney. 

It is not Brown’s first stint in the slam- 
mer. Born in a shack in rural South Caroli- 
na, Brown grew up dirt poor, shining shoes 
and dancing for pennies. At 15 
he was sentenced to eight years 
for breaking into cars. He sang 
in the prison choir (his nick- 
name was “Music Box”) and, 
on his release after three years, 
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neering rhythm and blues soon 
had black audiences up on 
their feet dancing to funky 
drums, taut horn riffs and 
sweat-drenched lyrics that 
sometimes rose to the level of 
pungent urban poetry. A 1968 
hit gave a slogan to an era: 
“Say it loud, I’m black and I’m 
proud.” 

Before he started to slide, 
Brown racked up 15 No. | R.- 
and-B. hits; amassed a person- 
al empire that included radio 
stations in Augusta, Knoxville 





“Godfather of Soul.” But the 
boss can’t come to the phone 
right now. James Brown, the self-styled 
Hardest-Working Man in Show Business, 
is 70 miles away in South Carolina’s State 
Park Correctional Center, serving a six- 
year sentence. 

There he is listed as James J. Brown, 
No. 155413. “I’m just sitting quiet, not 
saying a thing, serving my time,” says 
Brown from a pay phone inside the mini- 
mum-security facility. Every day he 
rises at 5:15 to dish out breakfast in the 
cafeteria, wearing a cook’s white uniform 
and cap, embellished by purple wrap- 
around sunglasses and a matching purple 
foulard scarf. He directs the chapel choir, 
and attendance has doubled since he got 
there. On Saturdays, his wife Adrienne, a 
former hair stylist with the television 
show Solid Gold, brings a dryer and a bag 
of salon products to 
primp his curly coiffure. 

Brown’s fall from the 
top of the charts to a four- 
man prison cell has been 
going on for several 
years. In 1985 the IRS 
slapped a lien on his 62- 
acre spread on rural 
Beech Island, about ten 
miles outside Augusta, 
and he was forced to auc- 
tion it off. His eight-year 
marriage to Adrienne, 
his third wife, has been 
tempestuous. Last April 
she filed suit against him 
for assault, then dropped 
the charge. (Among oth- 
er things, he allegedly 
ventilated her $35,000 








With a new director, the prison choir is packing them in. 


About a year ago, rumors that Brown 
had a drug problem began to surface. He 
was arrested last summer for possession of 
PCP (he claimed his wife had planted the 
drug on him), illegally carrying a firearm 
and resisting arrest. He was given a 
$1,200 fine and ordered to stage a benefit 
concert for abused children. In Septem- 
ber, Brown stormed into an insurance 
company next door to his office, waving a 
gun and complaining that strangers were 
using his bathroom. When the police ar- 
rived, Brown sped away in his pickup 
truck, touching off a high-speed chase 
through Georgia and South Carolina that 
ended only after the cops shot out his 
tires. The city of Augusta, which had hon- 
ored him three years ago with a James 
Brown Appreciation Day, turned on 





Rapping with Vice President Bush and the Rev. Al Sharpton in 1981 _ 
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and Baltimore; and inspired 
later generations of rock ‘n’ 
rollers, including Mick Jagger and Mi- 
chael Jackson. So great was his influence 
with young blacks that he was summoned 
to Boston and Washington to cool off race 
riots during 1968. He eagerly ticks off the 
Presidents he has met and supported, in- 
cluding George Bush. “I've been the 
American Dream,” Brown plaintively 
notes. “When you say Old Glory, I'm a 
part of it. It’s just very bad that sometimes 
the country forgets.” 

These days, Brown feels abandoned 
by the black and white musicians who be- 
came famous by copying his style and gy- 
rating dance techniques. He says, “The 
only two people who have shown love and 
respect for James Brown are Little Rich- 
ard and Al Sharpton,” the New York City 
preacher who stirred up a storm over the 
purported rape of 
Tawana Brawley and is 
now organizing a cam- 
paign to gain Brown's 
early release. Complains 
Sharpton, who sports a 
Brown-style hairdo: “The 
country would never 
have done this to Elvis.” 

Brown is not eligible 
for parole until 1992. His 
lawyers, who are working 
on an appeal, may seek a 
form of work release. 
Brown says what he misses 
most are his fans, touring 
overseas and fooling 
around until 3 or 4 in the 
morning with friends. 
“T'm well rested now,” says 
the Hardest-Working 








started a band. Brown’s pio- | 














black mink coat with Man in Show Business, 
bullets.) The preacher, says Brown, is one of the few to show love and respect. “but I miss being tired.” = 
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“Whats the driving force. 
behind your increased output? 






















“Must be Canons new, 
productivity-driven copiers. 


When business talk turns to productivity, the copier you choose can 
mean the difference between an ordinary performance and one really 
worth talking about 

Introducing the Canon NP 6000 series copiers. Two high-performance 
copying systems designed to produce more work. In less time 

With a dependable copy speed of 50 copies per minute. And features 
that speed you through any combination of copy procedures with the 
best overall time in their class 

From automatic feeding, duplexing and image editing to optional 
sorting and stapling, these copiers deliver all the mid-volume productivity 
a busy office needs. So you get maximum output. With minimum input 

And, you get a reputation for reliability that's made Canon the copier 
choice of more productivity-driven businesses 

The Canon NP 6000 series copiers. When it's your productivity at 


stake, anything else is just talk N 8) 's} 's) 7 Os) ] 5 0 








eer 1988 Canon USA. 


For more information, call toll free 1-800-OK CANON. Or write Canon US A..inc.. PO. Box 3900. Peoria. IL 61614 
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There's one thing sports cars dont 
usually make a lot of noise about. 

The amount of room 
they have inside. 

But that's not the case 
with the new Nissan’ 
Maxima, the 4-Door Sports Car: Behind that passenger compartment, to 

It has enough headroom, legroom and _ no one’ surprise, is a trunk. A large, roomy, 
shoulder room, front and rear, to seat five — 14-cubic foot trunk. 
6-foot-plus passengers. Even the engine compartment is big on 





Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information and your nearest Nissan Dealer 
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—you guessed it—room. And not just the statistic which makes us confident that 
“room room’ you hear from the 30-liter, eventually people will get used to the idea 
160-horsepower, fuel-injected V6. of a 4-Door Sports Car 

Were talking about the room you need Either that, or get passed by it. 
to reach normal maintenance items like the MaximaThe 4-Door Sports Car 
spark plugs and oil filter. 

Yet, for all its room, the Maxima never 
lets you forget it’s a sports car. NISSAN 

From zero to 60 itll keep pace with . 
some of the world’s fastest sports cars. A Built for the Human Race: 


6 sure it’s 


a lot of money 
to be making 

at your age. 

But now you 
have to decide— 
are you going 
to build it 


or blow it? 9 


Blue Chip Advice 


Success at any age calls for advice 
from someone who's no stranger 
to the financial needs of success- 
ful people. And since 1846, we've 
built a company anda reputation 
around the idea of blue chip 
people giving blue chip:advice. 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company © 

e Connecticut Mutual Financial Services ¢ Urbco ¢ GroupAmerica Insurance Company e State House Capital Management The @aAriiance 
e CM Assurance e CM Asset Advisors ¢ CM Transnational ¢ Diversified Insurance Services of America 

Hartford, Connecticut 06154 An Alliance of Blue Chip Companies 

















MONTANA 


Shades of 
Buffalo Bill 


It brings back images of the 
great buffalo massacres of the 
19th century. Since last Octo- 
ber, Montana hunters have 


| gunned down a record number 


of bison that have been roam- 
ing outside the bounds of fire- 
ravaged Yellowstone National 
Park, foraging on neighboring 
ranch and forest land. The 
state legislature made bison a 
big-game animal again in 
1985, after game wardens had 
had to shoot 88 stray bison and 
hunters complained that the 
privilege should have been 
theirs. 

Ranchers claim that the 
bison, in addition to damaging 
fences and depleting food 
needed by cattle, can infect 
their herds with brucellosis, a 
disease that causes cows to 
abort their calves—though 
there are no documented cases 
of such bison-to-cattle infec- 





tions. More than 200 bison 
have been bagged so far this 
season. Government biologists 
say the toll will not deplete the 
park’s bison population of 
2,700, but animal-rights groups 
want federal authorities to pro- 
vide feeding spots for the ani- 


Bison baggers: more than 200 have legally been shot by hunters 
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mals inside the park. “The ob- 
ject is to put a head on 
somebody's wall,” says Ted 
Crail of the Animal Protection 
Institute in Sacramento. “That 
is no way to treat the animal 
that is symbolic of all our fail- 
ures in the animal field.” & 





LOS ANGELES 


A Blizzard in 
Tinseltown 


Ah, Los Angeles. 
palm trees, snowballs 
balls? Yep—and 
kids whooshing 
down snow-cov- 
ered hills on skate- 
boards, while cars 
skidded on icy 
roads. During one 
magical day last 
week, as much asa 
foot of the white 
stuff fell across a 
four-county area 


Sunshine, 
Snow- 








Los Angeles becomes a s 


in Southern California. Local 
children got a rare glimpse of 
what Northerners mean by 
winter. Debbie Uyeno and her 
family built a snowman in their 
front yard and even piled flakes 
into the hot tub. “I don’t ever 
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tage set for the big chill 








ESPIONAGE 


That Will 
Teach Him 


They say a little learning is a 
dangerous thing. Ask Todd Pat- 
terson. He had just finished the 
sixth grade in Franklin Lakes, 
N.J., when he began compiling 
his own encyclopedia of all the 
nations of the world. He wrote 
to embassies—including the So- 





remember snow,” said Debbie, 
12. “It was fun.” Not for every- 
body. More than 10,000 cus- 
tomers lost electrical power, 
and drifts forced the closing of 
parts of Interstate 5, Califor- 
nia’s main north-south artery, 
causing monumental traffic 
jams. The unusual weather left 
thousands of vacationers mop- 
ing in Palm Springs and did 
frost damage to citrus groves 
and flowers scheduled to be 
picked for Valentine’s Day. By 


the next day, though, most of | 


the snow had melted, disap- 
pearing as suddenly as it had 
arrived. Maybe it was all just a 
special effect. a 





viet Union’s—for information 
Enter the FBI, which began in- 

vestigating the boy and kept | 
at it until it had built up a 17- 
page file. Now-an 18-year-old 
high school senior, Patterson 
brought suit in May against the 
FBI to get access to the files. 
Last week a federal judge 
threw out the suit. After re- 
viewing FBI documents that 
Patterson’s lawyers were not 
allowed to see, U.S. District 





Judge Alfred M. Wolin decid- 
ed the bureau had acted “in the 
interest of national security.” 
The judge added that he 
hoped the FBI would expunge 
Patterson's file as it has of- 
fered to do, but Patterson's 
parents object that the bureau 
might start a new one. “Todd 
is still writing to foreign gov- 
ernments,” says his father. 
Maybe Todd should have col- 
lected baseball cards. B 











Terrorist on 
The Turnpike 


According to federal prosecu- 
tors, the terrorist Japanese 
Red Army has one less soldier 
on active duty these days. A 
federal judge in Newark last 
week sentenced Yu Kikumura, | 
36, to 30 years in prison for 
possession of three pipe bombs | 
and a false pass- 
port. A Japanese 
national, Kiku- 
mura was arrested 
last April on the 
New Jersey Turn- 
pike by a state 
trooper, who says 
he saw the bombs 
in the back seat of 
his car. Prosecutors | 
believe he intended 
to plant them in 
the New York City 
area in retaliation 
for the U.S. air raid 
on Libya. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Alfred 
J. Lechner Jr. said the bombs, 
packed with black powder and 
lead shotgun pellets, “were in- 
tended for flesh and blood, not 
bricks and mortar.” a 





Kikumura 





ELECTIONS 


Ku Klux 
Klandidate 


David Duke claims to have ab- 
dicated the title of imperial 
wizard of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Now he wants 
a new one: Louisiana state leg- 
islator. Last month Duke, 38, 
finished first with 33% of the 
vote in a nonpartisan election 
for representative from Me- 
tairie, a white suburb of New 
Orleans. In a runoff this week 
he faces runner-up John 
Treen, 63, a local builder and 
the brother of former Gover- 
nor David Treen. Duke denies 
he is a racist and says coyly 
that he supports “civil rights 
for all people.” Duke, who says 
he heads an outfit called the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of White Peo- 
ple, still has the same address 
and phone number as the local 
Ku Klux Klan headquarters. = 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Without 
Look Back 














As the Soviets leave, rebels prepare to strike 





BY JILL SMOLOWE 





long the streets of the sleepy So- 

viet border town of Termez, 

anxious wives, restless children, 

curious journalists and proud 
military officers began to assemble short- 
ly after dawn. As local Communist Party 
Officials arranged a banquet of fruits and 
nuts on a long white-clothed table, a small 
troupe of Uzbek dancers rehearsed their 
steps. Seven Young Pioneers, their trade- 
mark red scarves flapping in the breeze, 
clutched flowers. Just after 11:30, a mili- 
tary band burst into lively music to greet 
the first of 60 armored personnel carriers 
rumbling into sight across the steel 
“Friendship Bridge” at the border. When 
the lead vehicle clattered past the last 
checkpoint and onto Soviet soil, the six 
young soldiers on board broke into ear-to- 
ear grins. 


" 








After nine years and two months of 
humiliation, frustration and defeat on the 
battle grounds of Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union was bringing the last of its boys 
home. For the demoralized Soviets, the 
deceptively festive homecoming in Ter- 
mez marked the closing phase of a nine- 
month pullout that is scheduled to ton- 
clude this week with the return of the last 
20,000 Soviet troops. 

In an effort to patch together a politi- 
cal future for the Moscow-backed regime 
of Afghan President Najibullah, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
made a quick trip to Islamabad, where he 
conferred with Pakistan’s leaders. But 
this attempt to cloak the embarrassed re- 
treat with some diplomatic fig leaves 
failed, surprising few Soviet citizens, who 
have long since made up their minds 
about the misdirected war effort. “It was 
a noble cause,” said a returning soldier 


The long goodbye: a lone Afghan soldier mans his post outside the capital, as Moscow's troops head home after nine years of fighting 
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last week, “and a mistake.” Moscow’s 
task will be to resurrect dignity from the 
rubble of a bitter defeat that cost 15,000 
Soviet lives and produced no tangible 
gains 

For shattered Afghanistan, the out- 
look ahead is far grimmer: more war, 
more bloodshed, more despair. With 1 
million dead, 2 million uprooted from 
their homes and another 5 million claim- 
ing temporary asylum in neighboring 
countries, Afghanistan is bracing for a 
duel to the death between Najibullah’s 
shaky regime and the U.S.-backed muja- 
hedin rebels. No one knows whether the 
Soviets will mount cross-border air raids 
to thwart the rebels’ designs, or if Wash- 
ington intends to keep open its not-so-co- 
vert arms pipeline through Pakistan to 
the rebels. But even if the superpowers 
bow out entirely, both sides in the Afghan 
conflict have enough stockpiled arms to 
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keep the conflagration raging for months. 


“No one is operating under any illusions,” 
warns a US. specialist on Afghanistan. 
“The situation is going to get a lot 
nastier.” 

Afghanistan's only hope for a halt to 
the savagery rests with the shura, or con- 
sultative council, that convened in the Pa- 
kistani city of Rawalpindi last Friday. 
The 526-member council is composed of 
representatives from the seven-party mu- 
jahedin alliance that operates out of Paki- 
stan and the eight mujahedin parties 
based in Iran. Their aim is to designate an 
interim government that would supplant 
the Najibullah regime. But last week’s 
meeting, attended by 420 delegates, gave 
little cause for optimism. The council’s 
session lasted just 40 minutes, then disin- 
tegrated into chaos over the question of 


| just how much power should be allocated 





to the Tehran-based groups. 
At week’s end the shura was 
postponed indefinitely. “It is 
like trying to make a circle 
from a square,” sighs a rebel 
commander. “You cannot 
make a coalition out of bitter 
enemies.” 

As the factions dis- 
agreed over everything, 
from the role that ex-King 
Zahir Shah should play in 
the rebuilding of war-torn 
Afghanistan to the compo- 
sition of the shura_ itself, 
some spectators had the ee- 
rie feeling of watching a 
car accident taking place in 
slow motion. “This is the 
last chance for Kabul,” 
says a Western diplomat 
based in Islamabad. “If it 
collapses, Afghanistan will 
collapse into fratricidal 
bloodshed.” 


attacks in recent weeks. But no one ex- 
pects Najibullah’s tenuous grip on the 
country to hold for long. Rebel command- 
ers in the field, who sense that a military 
victory is within reach, are not going to let 
that long-sought opportunity slip away. 
The only remaining question seems to be 
precisely how they will take the cities. 
Full-scale assaults are tempting, but the 
mujahedin insurgents fear that the civil- 
ian toll may be high and that a successful 
attack may draw Soviet retribution from 
the air. That is what happened last Au- 
gust, when rebels took the northern city of 
Kunduz, then were forced to flee under a 
hail of fighter-bomber fire. 

The more likely strategy, if the rebels 
do not divide and self-destruct, is a slow 
and steady strangulation of the major cit- 
ies. “We want to collapse the city from 
within,” explains Abdul Haq, a powerful 





Maneuvering for power: mujahedin fighters get set to attack Kabul’s army 


5 


boast that army garrisons around the 
country have arranged for their own sur- 
render, and that soldiers will turn them- 
selves over to the mujahedin shortly after 
the last Soviets pull out. But according to 
one scenario making the rounds in Wash- 
ington, the rebels will not need to manipu- 
late the economic and military noose for 
very long. The ruling party, these analysts 
conclude, will hang itself. “The rot within 
the [ruling party] is already pronounced,” 
says a State Department official. “It will 
only get worse after the Soviets are gone.” 
According to US. officials, contingency 
plans are already in place for the evacua- 
tion of Najibullah and as many as 5,000 
members of his party to Moscow. 

As for the U.S., which has given $2 
billion in aid to the rebels over the past 
decade, the Soviet pullout provoked smug 
smiles among State Department officials. 
At the American Club in the 
Pakistani city of Peshawar, a 
hangout for aid workers, 
diplomats and intelligence 
types, the champagne was 
already flowing. Still, the 
US. has difficult decisions to 
make in the months ahead, 
as do the Soviets. In the ten 
months since the accord was 
signed in Geneva securing 
the Soviet withdrawal, the 
operating word has been 
“symmetry.” Last week the 
Bush Administration held a 
one-hour high-level review 
of US. policy toward Af- 
ghanistan that resulted in no 
announced changes. That 
means that Washington 
would continue to fund and 
arm the rebels as long as 
Moscow supplied Najibul- 
3 lah’s forces. 

Were the Soviets to con- 
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Even if by some miracle 
the squabbling mujahedin 
political leaders and their allied military 
field commanders reach agreement, their 
determined resistance to any Communist 
representation in the new government all 
but ensures that Najibullah will continue 
to struggle for his political life. Last week, 
his voice cracking uncharacteristically, 


| Najibullah proclaimed, “God is with us. 


The people are with us. We will win the 
war.” But the extent of the President's 
fear was evident as the regime summoned 
the 30,000 members of the ruling People’s 
Democratic Party who have been newly 
armed with automatic rifles and are in- 
tended to serve as the core of a neighbor- 
hood militia for the defense of the capital 
city of Kabul. Only 6,000 party stalwarts 
turned out for the rally, and all of them 
had to undergo body searches by security 
forces. 

For the moment, Afghanistan’s major 
cities remain in government hands, 
thanks largely to massive Soviet bombing 








To some, the council was like watching a car accident in slow motion. 


commander whose men are positioned 
around Kabul. Key targets include the 
shutdown of airports, the closure of the 
government's arms pipeline and the cut- 
ting of the Salang Highway, the 264-mile 
road that stretches from Kabul into Soviet 
territory. 

Heavy fighting and rebel attacks on 
food convoys have made many of the 
roads virtually impassable, giving rise to 
deepening food and fuel shortages. Last 
week when the United Nations attempted 
an emergency airlift of food, medicine 
and blankets to Kabul, the effort was tem- 
porarily stalled because crew members of 
the EgyptAir cargo plane feared rebel at- 
tacks. Two days later, however, Ethiopian 
Airlines delivered the first supplies from 
the U.N. 

By breaking down the morale of gov- 
ernment troops, the rebels hope to trigger 
defections or even rebellion within the 
army ranks. Some rebel commanders 


tinue cross-border raids af- 
ter this Wednesday, the U.S. 
might maintain its own involvement, 
though any sort of step-up is unlikely. 
Some statements suggest that Washington 
has formulated no policy beyond the ex- 
pulsion of the Soviets and is eager to wash 
its hands of the entire mess. “We're not 
interested in a proxy war,” says one offi- 
cial. “The Afghans should be allowed to 
settle this themselves.” 

That challenge will begin this week, if 
all goes according to plan. At precisely 10 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, Lieut. 
General Boris Gromov, the commanding 
officer of Soviet troops in Afghanistan, will 
walk alone across that steel bridge into 
Termez, the final Soviet soldier to leave 
Afghanistan. According to the daily Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, Gromov will then de- 
liver a short, private speech that “would 
not be written down or listened to.” Then 
he will continue on his way, “without look- 
ing back.” —Reported by Paul Hofheinz/ 
Termez and Cristina Lamb/Islamabad 
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DRUGS 





The Chemical Connection 





Why the South American coke trade is a two-way Street 


hortly after dawn, five helicopter gun- 

ships took off from the Palanquero 
military air base southeast of Medellin 
Thirty minutes later, skimming over the 
treetops of the Colombian jungle, the clat- 
tering swarm descended on a ranch out- 
side the Magdalena River town of Puerto 
Triunfo. Thirty members of Colombia’s 
élite National Police antinarcotics unit 
jumped from the copters and began 
searching the grounds. Their eventual 


payoff: discovery of three complexes con- | 


taining eight cocaine laboratories. After 
the raiders methodically burned chemical 
dumps and bunkhouses, a five-man explo- 
sives team blew up brick buildings, gener- 
ators and 15,000-gal. chemical holding 
tanks. 

So began Operation Primavera, the lat- 
est effort by Colombian authorities to de- 
stroy the massive cocaine-processing in- 
dustry that thrives under the green canopy 
of the country’s jungles. By the time the 
ten-day campaign ended last week, Opera- 
tion Primavera had become the most suc- 
cessful bust of coke labs in Colombian his- 
tory, netting a total of 26 plants capable of 
producing 6.6 tons of the addictive white 
powder a week. Though the plants never 
achieved that level of production, the po- 
tential output is about three times the de- 
mand of the U.S. market. Boasted a senior 
police official: “This is a bullet to the heart 
of the cocaine mafia.” 

Police confiscated about 1.3 tons of 


| cocaine in base and finished form. But 


what left law-enforcement officials gloat- 





quantities of chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of cocaine. The cache included 
417,095 gal. of ether acetone and methyl 
ethyl ketone, and 95 tons of potassium 
permanganate—enough chemicals to 
make 104 tons of cocaine, a third of the 
estimated annual cocaine output of Co- 
lombia, Bolivia and Peru combined 
Those seizures underscore a little not- 
ed but crucial fact of life in the $130 bil- 
lion cocaine business: the drug trade is a 
two-way street. The cocaine flows from 
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Police place explosive charges under tank 


and other industrialized nations, but the 
chemicals and other materials needed to 
turn coca leaves into cocaine flow from 
the industrialized nations to the Third 
World. By participating in this Faustian 
technology transfer, the drug-consumer 
nations are, in effect, providing vital raw 
ingredients for the scourge that bedevils 
them and that they often blame exclusive- 
ly on coke-producing countries. “Look at 
all this equipment,” said a Colombian po- 
lice commander last week, surveying the 
ruins of a coke lab. “It’s almost all from 
the U.S. And these chemicals come from 
all over the world. All Latin America sup- 
plies are the coca leaves and the labor.” 
The site of Operation Primavera’s 
first strike was Finca la Brasilia (Brazil 


mostly Third World producers to the U.S. | Ranch), reportedly owned by Alberto 
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A Curious Retirement 


hen General Jose Guillermo Medina Sanchez, 53, retired as head of Co- 

lombia’s 80,000-member National Police last month, the country’s law-en- 
forcement officials turned out in full dress uniform, complete with ceremonial gilt 
swords. But Medina’s departure was not quite so honorable as it seemed, Colom- 
bian police officials have told TIME that Medina was fired on orders from Presi- 
dent Virgilio Barco Vargas after the general came under suspicion of being on the 
payroll of Pablo Escobar Gaviria, patriarch of one of the leading families of the 


Medellin drug cartel. 


After Escobar narrowly escaped capture in an army raid on one of his estates 
last year, Colombian officials suspected that he might have been tipped off by 
Medina. A military surveillance team subsequently was assigned to tail the gen- 
eral. The spying operation reportedly established ties between Medina and both 
Escobar and another drug baron, Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha, nicknamed “El 
Mexicano.” Apparently not certain that the evidence would hold up in court, the 
government allowed Medina to retire. Two days after Medina’s successor, Gen- 
eral Miguel Antonio Gomez Padilla, took over, the National Police launched 
Operation Primavera, the most successful strike against cocaine producers in 


Colombian history. 


ing was the seizure of unprecedented el 
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Toro, brother-in-law of the notorious coke 
lord Pablo Escobar Gaviria. Early last 
week the raiders descended on Hacienda 
Napoles, the grandest—and gaudiest—of 
Escobar’s several country estates. The 
helicopters landed to the trumpeting of 
three caged elephants, part of a private 
z00 maintained by the drug kingpin. Not 
found was Escobar, one of the. world’s 
most wanted criminals, who has eluded 
Colombian authorities dozens of times. 

The chemicals seized during Opera- 
tion Primavera were stored in standing 
tanks or 55-gal. drums. In some cases the 
drums were stacked 15 ft. high, creating 
Andean peaks of testimony to the propor- 
tions of the smuggling operation. Ethyl 
ether, for example, is essential to the final 
processing of cocaine base into a white 
hydrochloride powder. The manufacture 
of ethyl ether has been outlawed in Co- 
lombia, and importation is closely regu- 
lated. A 55-gal. drum of ethyl ether that 
sells for $500 in the U.S. fetches more 
than $12,000 in Colombia. Says Alfonso 
Barragan, president of the Colombian So- 
ciety of Chemical Engineers: “The Co- 
lombian black market in chemicals prob- 
ably has a higher profit margin than that 
of cocaine itself.” 


he contraband chemicals are not all 
from the U.S., or even from other in- 
dustrialized nations. Much of the ethyl 
ether was manufactured in Brazil. The 
potassium permanganate, normally used 
as a water purifier, came from China, 
which is the world’s leading producer. 
Since Brazil and China are among the 
majority of countries that have few regu- 
lations governing the foreign sales of 
chemicals, tracing the path of the seized 
materials will not be easy. But chemicals 
manufactured in the U.S. may be another 
matter, at least in the future. Last year the 
U.S. passed a new law, which will take ef- 
fect in the next few months, requiring 
closer supervision of the overseas sales of 
chemicals used in the production of co- 
caine, including ethyl ether and acetone. 
Authorities may be able to trace at 
least some of the U.S.-produced chemicals 
seized in Colombia over the past two 
weeks. The contraband included contain- 
ers marked with the logos of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co, and Union Chemical Corp. Both 
companies are among major U.S. chemical 
producers who have agreed to cooperate 
with the DEA in seeking to ascertain the fi- 
nal destination of the chemicals before al- 
lowing them to leave the country. In the 
case of the chemicals seized in Colombia, 
however, most of the batch numbers on la- 
bels had been scratched off by knife blades. 
Given how successful drug lords have been 
in using a dizzying tangle of middlemen 
and front companies to hide their activi- 
ties, law enforcement officials may never 
be able to halt fully the chemical side of the 
drug trade. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/Washington 











America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Trouble on the Home Front 


T he most frequently uttered five syllables in Washington these days are 
“bipartisanship.” That tender word is part of the vocabulary of the honey- 
moon between a new Congress and a new Administration, especially when the 
pillow talk turns to foreign policy. It is meant to conjure up the happy image of 
Republicans and Democrats hand in hand at the water's edge. Actually, the 
word is doubly misleading, both in its evocation of the distant past and in its im- 
plications for the near future. 

The brief heyday of bipartisanship was in the Truman years, when a Demo- 
cratic Administration enlisted the support of a pre-World War II isolationist Re- 
publican, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, in the postwar reconstruction of Europe. 
But Vandenberg later joined in highly partisan attacks on the Democrats for 
“losing” China and “letting” the Soviet Union acquire the atom bomb. 

Nor has disagreement between the Republicans and Democrats been the 
principal obstacle to effective foreign poli- 
cy in recent years. Rather, the source of 
poison and paralysis has more often been 
ideologically motivated obstructionism 
within each of the two parties. 

Jimmy Carter had far more difficulty 
with another Democrat, the late Henry 
Jackson, than with most Republicans. 
Likewise, Ronald Reagan’s diplomatic ap- 
pointees encountered more opposition in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
from the G.O.P.’s own Jesse Helms than 
from the soporifically temperate senior 
Democrat, Claiborne Pell. In 1985 Helms 
held up the confirmation of Reagan’s Am- 
bassador to China, Winston Lord, for more 
than three months, preventing him from 
being at his post when then Vice President 
George Bush visited Beijing. 

Lord’s main sin was that he had served 
as a close aide to Henry Kissinger, whom 
Helms Republicans and Jackson Democrats will forever blame for détente and 
SALT. Now that is bipartisanship. 

For nearly a decade, Bush has been suppressing and denying his own centrist 
roots, In an interview with TIME on the eve of his Inauguration, Bush was asked 
whether he was a moderate. “No!” he snapped, reacting to the label as though it 
were a synonym for wimp. He protests too much, out of fear of the right. Helms & 
Co. sense that fear and mean to play on it. 

On the surface, Secretary of State James Baker's confirmation hearings last 
month were a love feast. Helms exuded courtesy, calling Baker “Secretary Jim.” 
But the North Carolina Senator and his allies used the occasion to declare them- 
selves on some potentially troublesome issues: Salvadoran rightist Roberto 
D’Aubuisson may be an admirable patriot who has got a bum rap for the death 
squads, and Winnie Mandela is a terrorist. 

Meanwhile, Republican hard-liners have been sniping at the appointments 
of a number of experienced middle-of-the-roaders, particularly ones with Kissin- 
ger connections, such as Baker’s chosen deputy, Lawrence Eagleburger. Another 
target of opposition has been Lord, whom Eagleburger wanted to be Assistant 
Secretary for East Asia. And as a sop to the right, a former Helms protégé, Rich- 
ard McCormack, got the job of Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, instead of 
almost everyone's first choice, Robert Hormats, a highly regarded international 
trade specialist. 

Behind the talk of interparty cooperation, the lines are being drawn for some 
nasty intraparty fights—over personnel now and policy later. The toughest test 
that Bush and Baker face on the home front of their foreign policy will not be 
whether they are able to sit down and compromise with the Democrats but 
whether they are able to stand up to their fellow Republicans. 





Does he know the five-syllable word? 
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A CompLerety DirFERENT MERCURY COUGAR. soon at 

* give Cougar a sleek, 
new exterior. Much more. By positioning the wheels near the extreme corners of the car, we gave Cougar 
a longer wheelbase for a more comfortable ride. And a wider stance for greater stability and enhanced 
control. A new speed-sensitive power steering system improves road “feel” and control at highway speeds. 
And you'll find that Mercury Cougar’s all-new interior was designed by people who obviously believe 
that comfort and control are not only essential but inseparable. Experience the comfort and control of a 
Mercury Cougar at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. For more Cougar information, call 1-800-822-9292. 


UNCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Sort > Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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Wuere Comeort AND ConTROL ARE ONE. 








JAMAICA 


Once More, with Moderation 








44] ( is not given to many peo- 

ple to have a second chance 
to lead a nation,” observed Ja- 
maica’s fiery social democrat Mi- 
chael Manley last week. He said 
it with a nice touch of humility, 
but with forgivable satisfaction as 
well, for he had just been given 
exactly that. His People’s Na- 
tional Party (PNP), which he led 
as Prime Minister from 1972 to 
1980, thrashed Prime Minister 
Edward Seaga’s Jamaica Labor 
Party by winning at least 44 of 60 
parliamentary seats. In a re- 
markable show of conciliation, 
the charismatic and often feisty 
Manley called on party members 


Steering a new course, Michael Manley is returned to power 





The newly re-elected Prime Minister during his campaign 


Manley himself cultivated a new im- 


age, different from the radical ideologue 
of the ‘70s who alarmed the private busi- 
ness sector, alienated Washington and 
scared away American tourists. His 
trademark open-necked safari 
suit has been replaced by a sober, 
dark blue business suit. Stressing 
pragmatism over idealism, he has 
purged the left-wing fringe of the 
PNP, toned down his relationship 
with Fidel Castro and reassured 
jittery business leaders with talk 
of continued economic stability 
and the need for private invest- 
ment. “I think there are two 
types of people,” he said, “those 
who won't learn and those who 
try to learn. I try to learn from 
experience, to re-evaluate myself, 
to learn from my mistakes.” 
Manley also wants a “new 
beginning” with the US. and 
plans to visit Washington soon 
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to “take this victory with dignity 
and humility,” and paid tribute 
to the nation’s security forces for main- 
taining relative order during the election. 
Although at least twelve people were 
killed in campaign violence, this year’s 
contest was considered peaceful com- 
pared with that of 1980, when more than 
750 people died as heavily armed gangs 
roamed the streets. 

Manley’s return was a resounding re- 
jection of the conservative, free-enterprise 
philosophy that had kept Seaga in power 
for eight years and made him Ronald 
Reagan's closest ally in the Caribbean. 
Seaga, who consistently trailed Manley in 
the polls, had hoped to win back voters by 











Projecting an image stressing pragmatism over idealism. 


promising to expand social welfare pro- 
grams and build upon Jamaica’s econom- 
ic stability. He warned that a Manley vic- 
tory would plunge the country back into 
socialist chaos. 

But Seaga’s heavy cuts in health and 
education spending had angered the poor. 
There was a growing consensus among 
Jamaicans that the recovery had benefit- 
ed mainly businessmen and the wealthy. 
Under the party slogan of “We put people 
first,’ Manley succeeded in portraying 
Seaga as a callous, autocratic Prime Min- 
ister obsessed with computer figures and 
uninterested in his constituents. 








Grapevine 





after taking office. The U.S., for 
its part, is ready to reconsider 
relations with its old antagonist. “Essen- 
tially what he stresses is that he wants 
to work constructively with us,” says a 
State Department official. “We'll remain 
a bit skeptical until we see what policies 
he works up. But right now we're will- 
ing to give him the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

That attitude is echoed by many Ja- 
maicans. Says a prominent pro-Seaga 
business leader: “We are realists. This is a 
pluralistic society, and change after two 
terms is healthy.” —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by James Carney and Bernard 
Diederich/Kingston 
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BACK ON THE PAYROLL? 
Students of the Iran-contra scan- 
dal will remember that former CIA 
operative Felix Rodriguez, code 
name Max Gomez, played a cru- 
cial role in supplying arms to the 
contras from El Salvador’s Ilo- 
pango air base, where he worked 
undercover as an adviser to the 
Salvadoran military. Within the 
past few months, Rodriguez quiet- 
ly returned to his adviser’s job, but not necessarily to the 
CIA's payroll. Five weeks ago, he went to Washington with 
the Salvadoran air force chief, who was lobbying for contin- 
ued U.S. aid. Said a State Department official of Rodriguez: 
“As far as we know in this building, we're not paying him.” 


PLATE LICENSE. Panamanian leader Manuel Noriega is 
once again playing diplomatic chicken with the U.S.—this 
time on Panama’s highways. As part of its ongoing protest 
against Noriega, Washington has ordered its employees in 
Panama not to pay the country’s payroll taxes. But certifica- 
tion of payment is necessary to obtain license plates. As a re- 
sult, many of the embassy’s 104 staffers and some 12,000 





American and Panamanian workers are driving their cars 
without valid plates. So far, Panamanian police have not 
seized the unlicensed vehicles, but U.S. officials are organiz- 
ing a fleet of minibuses just in case. 


FLYING SOUTH. In the face of stiffening West German op- 
position to low-altitude military aircraft flights, NATO plan- 
ners have begun talks with Morocco. The North African 
desert would be ideal for instrument-controlled night flying 
and other dangerous training missions. Two locations being 
discussed: the former U.S. bases at Kenitra and Sidi Slimane, 
the latter the site of a Strategic Air Command base that was 
closed in 1978. 





Wild blue yonder: camels grazing in the Moroccan desert 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


Tough Talk 
To a Friend 


For 13 years the U.S. has as- 
human rights abuses 
around the world. But never 
has a friend figured as promi- 
nently as one has this year, 
when twelve pages of the State 
Department's survey were de- 
to the “substantial in- 


sessed 


voted 


r 


Arab arrested for stone throwing 





WEST GERMANY 
Cracking Down 
On Neo-Nazis 


Right-wing groups in West 
Germany have grown increas- 
ingly visible recently, but au- 
thorities last week drew the 
line at just how far such move- 
ments may Bonn banned 
the 170-member neo-Nazi Na- 
tional Assembly political 
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Squaring Off at 
A Round Table 


The encounter was as historic 
as the setting. In the glittering 
white ballroom of the 17th 
century Palace of the Council 
of Ministers, 57 people took 
seats at a massive table built 
especially for the occasion 
Ranged around one side were 
negotiators for Poland's Com- 
munist government, led by the 
Interior Minister, General 
Czeslaw Kiszczak. On the oth- 
er hunched the portly, mous- 
tached figure of Lech Walesa 
at the head of a 25-member 
team from the banned Solidar- 
ity trade union and other oppo- 
sition groups 


World Notes 





crease in human rights viola- 
tions” by Israel in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip 
The report sketched a picture 
of excessive force by the Israeli 
army, resulting in “many 
avoidable deaths,” against the 
Palestinian uprising. This ac- 
count of shootings, beatings, 
imprisonment and deportation 
is the most critical U.S. review 


ever of Israeli actions in the | 


territories. 

Israeli officials condemned 
the report as “harsh” and 
“one-sided,” but did not dis- 
pute the particulars. Instead 
they argued that the U.S. had 
ignored the “constant provo- 
cations” by “extremist ele- 
ments.” Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir charged that the 
“media exaggerate” and said 
that “the behavior of our 
army is equal to that of any 
other army in the Western 
world.” a 


group, confiscating ammuni- 
tion, knives and swastikas dur- 
ing nationwide raids on offices 
and members’ apartments 
“This strike against neo-Nazis 
should be seen as an unmistak- 
able warning signal,” said In- 
terior Minister Friedrich Zim- 
mermann. “West Germany 
will not be a playing field for 
right-wing extremism.” 

The raids came only ten 
days after the new-right party, 


The much anticipated 
talks, expected to last six 
weeks, had come at the behest 
of Communist Party chief 
Wojciech Jaruzelski’s govern- 
ment, which called for negotia- 
tions last August. Walesa is de- 


Searching for reconciliation: Walesa, far left, leads his team in talks with the Communist government 
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BRAZIL 


Suffocation in 
Sao Paulo 


Outside, carnival celebrations 
were reaching their climax. 
But inside a Sao Paulo munici- 
pal lockup, policemen were ex- 
acting savage revenge for a 
failed escape attempt. They 


the Republicans, won a star- 
tling 7.5% of the vote in West 
Berlin city elections. Zimmer- 
mann said the ban on the Na- 
tional Assembly did not affect 
the Republican Party, because 
it is not considered “extrem- 
ist.” As for the National As- 
sembly group, leader Michael 
Kihnen, who remained free 
despite the ban, announced the 
formation of a new neo-Nazi 
party = 





Overcrowded conditions provoke little outcry from an indifferent public 
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stripped naked 51 prisoners, 
allegedly beat them, then 
crushed them into an unventi- 
lated 5-ft. by 10-ft. cell. 
Whether the prisoners were 
locked in for 70 minutes or four 
hours remains a matter of dis- 
pute. What is not is that when 
the door was opened, nine 
were dead of suffocation and 
another nine died shortly after 
being rushed to the hospital. 
That barbaric incident 
only spotlighted Brazil's long 
history of police brutality. It is 
caused in part by a tradition of 
contempt toward offenders, 
and is compounded by a grow- 
ing crime rate that has fright- 
ened many well-off Brazilians 
into indifference toward condi- 
tions in the country’s over- 
crowded prisons. According to 
local records, 112 criminal sus- 
pects have died in police custo- 
dy since 1982. = 





manding that Solidarity once 
more be legalized and blames 
the government for “ruining” 
the country. The government 


insists that the independent | 


union not return to the “anar- 
chy” of the past, endorse un- 








popular economic reforms or 
participate in “nonconfronta- 
tional” elections. The initial 
face-off indicated that even 
tougher negotiations lie ahead 
as the two parties try to reach a 
reconciliation. s 
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In 1987 Marine guards 
were accused of 
letting Soviet spies 
into supersecret areas 
of the U.S. embassy in 
Moscow. Soon 
Government agencies 
began to say little 
damage had really 
been done. In fact, 
argues a new book, the 
KGB made off with 
everything of value 


é = 
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After the spy scandal 
among Marine guards at 
the U.S. embassy in Mos- 
cow burst onto front 
pages two years ago, Ron- 
ald Kessler, former inves- 
tigative reporter for the 
Washington Post and the 
Wall Street Journal, spent 
months interviewing Ma- 
rines, diplomats, Govern- 
ment investigators and intelligence sources to find out what 
had happened. The author of three previous books (including 
Spy vs. Spy: Stalking Soviet Spies in America), Kessler discov- 
| ered that Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger had been cor- 
| rect when he described the Soviet penetration of American se- 
| curity as “massive.” At a diplomatic mission with a striking 
lack of security, female KGB agents seemed to have little trou- 
ble luring lonely Marines into spying. In a cover story and nu- 
merous articles, TIME made a similar assessment. But as sus- 
pects recanted their confessions, only one Marine, Clayton 
Lonetree, was convicted of espionage. Embarrassed, U.S. 
Government agencies took to minimizing the damage, con- 
tending that the KGB had not looted the embassy of its secrets 
after all. The spy furor quickly faded away. Yet, as Kessler de- 
tails in the following excerpts from his book Moscow Station: 
How the KGB Penetrated the American Embassy, the security 
breach was even worse than originally feared. 


How the KGB 
penetrated the 
American embassy 
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The jewels to the CIA’s Moscow station 
were shielded by a metal shack behind a 
vault door on the ninth floor of the 
American embassy. Known as the Com- 
munications Programs Unit, or CPU, the 
shack was a metal chamber within a 
room as large as the Situation Room of the White House, roughly 
30 ft. by 20 ft. Made of galvanized steel, the CPU looked like a 
huge walk-in refrigerator. A dozen CIA, National Security Agen- 
cy and State Department code clerks worked inside it, protecting 
some of the U.S. Government’s most sensitive information. 

Within the CPU was the CIA’s code room, the inner sanctum 
of the mustard-colored beaux arts embassy building on Tchai- 
kovsky Street. Here, gleaming gray cipher machines encoded 
and decoded messages transmitted by commercial satellite at 
9,600 characters a second between Moscow and CIA headquar- 
ters in Langley, Va. These machines were the most precious 
commodity at Moscow station. Through them flowed top-secret 
details of CIA operations targeted against the Soviet Union. Oth- 
er crypto machines in the CPU transmitted the results of Nation- 
al Security Agency eavesdropping on Kremlin communications, 
as well as instructions from Secretary of State George Shultz to 
Ambassador Arthur Hartman on dealing with the Soviets. 

If the Soviets could read the messages, they would know how 
to counter American arms-negotiating strategies and evade NSA 
eavesdropping techniques. Most damaging of all, they would 
be able to identify the CIA’s informants 
in the Soviet Union. For such infor- 
mants, this would almost certainly 
mean execution. 

The CIA was supremely confident 
that the codes couldn’t be broken. Yet in 
recent years the KGB's efforts to pene- 
trate the embassy had grown from a 
drizzle to a downpour. By 1984 the KGB 
had managed to implant bugs in 13 IBM 
Selectric typewriters used in the Mos- 
cow embassy and the consulate in Len- 
ingrad. The bugs recorded the movements of the typing balls and 
transmitted the information in coded bursts to a KGB listening 
post in an apartment next to the embassy, As a result, all of the 
highly classified data prepared on the bugged typewriters—in- 
cluding names of CIA officers stationed at the embassy—found 
their way to the KGB's headquarters. 

But bugging typewriters and breaching the inner chamber of 
the CPU were entirely different matters. All the ingenuity and 
technical resources of US. intelligence agencies had been mar- 
shaled to make sure the embassy’s communications were secure. 
Beyond that, U.S. Marines were there to guard the jewels with 
their honor and their lives. The Marines were the front line of 
defense. Of all the services, they had the reputation of being the 
fiercest, the most patriotic, the toughest. 

But their adversary was shrewd. Ever since the U.S. and So- 
viet Union had established diplomatic relations in 1933, the So- 
viets had been trying to compromise embassy employees and 
gain access to U.S. codes. What better way to do that than by 
having KGB officers and informants work in the embassy right 
alongside the Americans? It seems inconceivable that the Amer- 
icans would allow such a thing. Certainly neither the CIA nor the 
State Department would ever permit a Soviet national to work at 
their headquarters in Washington, not even to sweep the floors. 
Nor had the Soviets ever let an American work inside their em- 
bassy in Washington. 

Yet over the years the KGB had woven such a cocoon 
around the Americans in Moscow that they actually wanted So- 
viets to work in the U.S. embassy. When Americans came to 
Moscow, they found that everything from looking up a tele- 
phone number to hiring a plumber took an inordinate amount of 
time. It was easier and cheaper to employ Soviet nationals at the 
embassy to cut through Moscow’s bureaucratic jungle. And only 
Soviets supplied by UPDK, a state agency controlled by 





“The KGB had 206 
Soviet informants 
working in the U.S. 
embassy, outnumbering 
the Americans.” 





the KGB, could work in foreign embassies in Moscow. 

So the Americans used the Soviets to drive them to the ballet, 
cut their hair, fix their radios, answer their phones at the embas- 
sy switchboard. A would-be defector had to talk first to a Soviet 
before he could plead for help from an American. The KGB had 
206 Soviet informants working in the U.S. embassy, outnumber- 
ing the Americans. 


For the Marines stationed there, arriv- 

ing in the Soviet Union was like step- 

ping onto another planet. Driving from 

Sheremetyevo International Airport, 

they were impressed by how shabby ev- 

erything seemed. The embassy, a ghast- 
ly yellow, looked more like a grubby warehouse than an office 
building. 

The Marines entered the embassy through Post 1, which 
controls access to the building. To the left of the entrance, just in- 
side the door, the post was enclosed in bulletproof glass. It was 
the size of a highway toll booth. Video monitors and switches 
lined the cubicle. Keys dangled from hooks on the walls. The 
post guarded the central wing of the embassy that housed offices 
and some residences. The south and north wings housed mostly 
residences. Including the Marines, roughly 100 Americans lived 
within the embassy. 

On the second floor of the north wing was part of the Marine 
House, a depressing area that included 
a bar, pool table and kitchen. Yellow, 
peeling linoleum barely covered the 
floor. The Marines actually lived on the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
central wing. The seventh and higher 
floors of the central wing were the em- 
bassy’s secure areas. The CIA was on the 
seventh floor, along with the State De- 
partment’s political section. 7 

More than half of the ninth floor 
was taken up by the CPU. On the rest of 
the floor were the offices of the ambassador, his deputy and the 
regional security officer, or RSO. On the tenth floor were NSA em- 
ployees, who eavesdropped on Soviet communications, and the 
military attachés, who gathered information on Soviet military 
strength. An attic contained sending and receiving equipment 
and a shredder and incinerator. 

To get to the secure floors, the Americans had to take the 
main elevator to the ninth floor. There, in a small anteroom, was 
Post 3, the most critical guard post in the embassy, a platform 
surrounded by a high, horseshoe-shaped Formica counter. Any- 
one who wanted to enter the CPU or the ambassador's office, or 
the other secure floors, had to pass by the Marine at Post 3. 

According to the rules, Marines could have female guests 
only in the lounge area in the north wing. Another rule said Ma- 
rines “will not fraternize with foreign nationals of either sex 
from any of the following countries: Bulgaria, Rumania, Hunga- 
ry, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia or East 
Germany.” Any contact, except at an embassy function, was to 
be reported to the noncommissioned officer in charge. At the 
same time, a Navy rule said any “form of contact, intentional or 
otherwise, with any citizen of a Communist-controlled country 
. .. Must be reported to the Naval Investigative Service.” 

This placed the Marines in an ambiguous position. The NIS 
had no representative in Moscow. Moreover, a State Depart- 
ment rule said contacts should be reported to the RSO. Worse yet, 
many Marines felt they could get in trouble for reporting any 
contacts. As a result, each Marine had his own interpretation of 
what should be reported. 

One of the Marines’ most important functions was to write 
up embassy employees who violated the rules on safekeeping of 
classified documents. A violation could lead to suspension or dis- 
missal. Yet when the Marines issued violations, Richard H. 
Klingenmaier, the RSO, would often refuse to ratify them. 
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The Marines were also unhappy 
about the video monitors they were sup- 
posed to watch to determine whether 
they should let cars enter the embassy’s 
courtyard. If they did not recognize the 
drivers, they were not supposed to let 
them in. But the cameras produced blur- 
ry pictures, froze up or didn’t turn on at 
all. “You could barely make out if it was 
a car or if it was a Soviet or an Ameri- 
can,” said one Marine sergeant. 

Another concern was Ambassador 
Hartman’s approach to security. An 
avuncular man with thinning white hair, 
blue eyes and a round face, he was one of 
the brightest officers in the Foreign Ser- 
vice. He knew little about security, nor 
was he supposed to. But he was con- 
vinced he knew more than the experts. 

When Master Gunnery Sergeant Joey 
Wingate arrived in Moscow, he was 
shocked to learn that Hartman did not al- 
low the Marines to wear weapons. “He 
said, ‘I just don’t want an incident where 
we shoot a Soviet,’ ” said Wingate. “T felt 
he’d rather have a Marine killed.” Win- 
gate finally got Hartman to agree to let the 
Marines wear guns—unloaded. The am- 
munition was to be kept at their guard 
posts in a drawer. “One of the things 
you're there for is to make contact with 
[Soviet] society, not to cut yourself off,” 
Hartman would say. “If the idea is to build 
a bunker, you might as well close it down.” 

The same reasoning led Hartman to 
say he preferred Soviets over Americans for certain tasks. “I'd 
rather have a basic number of them doing things like running 
my car and a few other jobs, and they would find out no more 
than the guys watching us from the windows,” he said. He main- 
tained he wanted the Soviets to hear most of what he was saying 
anyway. “I wanted them to know my view of what was going on. 
We would go in the [secure] room on sensitive stuff.” 


Given the well-documented tactics of the 

KGB, the last thing anyone would want to 

do is send a young, immature, single man 

to Moscow. Almost perversely, that is 

what the State Department and the Ma- 

rine Corps had been doing since 1934. 
And of all the candidates sent there, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine anyone less qualified than Clayton Lonetree. 

Self-pitying, naive and impudent, Lonetree had unrealistic 
expectations of himself, a consuming need to be loved and barely 
enough intelligence to fire a weapon, let alone defend himself 
against the sophisticated onslaught of the KGB. 

Not that he did not come from a distinguished family. His 
grandfather had been chief of the Winnebago Indians of Wis- 
consin. His great-uncle Mitchell Red Cloud, a descendant of 
Chief Fighting Bull, had won the Congressional Medal of Honor 
during the Korean War. His father Spencer Lonetree, a Winne- 
bago and Sioux, was active in Indian affairs and had gained the 
respect of a number of local politicians. But he was also a stub- 
born, vain man, and Clayton felt he had a drinking problem. 

Spencer never married Clayton’s mother Sally Tsotie, who is 
part white and part Navajo. When Clayton was eight, his mother 
took him and his younger brother Craig to New Mexico, where 
she worked as a cook in an Indian mission. After four months 
she returned to the Navajo reservation, leaving the children at 
the mission. Asked why she did so, she replied that Spencer 
“didn’t give me money to pay rent or buy food. Men never pay.” 
Clayton never recovered from the hurt of being rejected. 


“Hartman knew little 
about security. But 
he was convinced he 
knew more than the 
experts.” 


Spencer Lonetree took the children 
to Minnesota. At Johnson High School in 
St. Paul, Lonetree handed his American- 
history teacher a notebook with a swasti- 
ka and the inscription “Hitler Lives” on 
the cover. His teacher returned the note- 
book to Lonetree. Later Lonetree handed 
in the notebook again with the inscrip- 
tions “Holocaust is a lie” and “Adolf Hit- 
ler.” Inside he wrote, “Jews are our mis- 
fortune” and “Hitler had the right idea.” 

In the summer of 1980, Lonetree en- 
listed in the Marines, in part to get away 
from his father. He was one of the small- 
er recruits at 121 Ibs. and 5 ft. 7¥% in. tall. 
After making corporal, he decided to be- 
come a Marine security guard. He said 
he wanted to become a guard because he 
was “looking for a little adventure.” 

Many excellent Marines had served 
in the program, but by Lonetree’s day it 
was known as a dumping ground. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1987 no fewer than 545 
Marine guards—10% of the total on duty 
during that time—had been removed for 
infractions including black-marketeer- 
ing, rape, fraternizing and drug use. If 
there ever were a case for dropping Ma- 
rines as embassy guards, it was contained 
in those records. 

Almost from the beginning of his 
Moscow assignment in 1984, Lonetree, 
then 22, was in trouble. Usually it only 
took a few drinks for him to become un- 
ruly. One night he locked himself out of 
his room, passed out on the floor and showed up 7 hours late 
for guard duty. 

It was a mystery to Wingate how Lonetree had ever got into 
the guard program. “He was a loner, not very articulate, border- 
line in the mental category,” he would say later. Yet within sev- 
eral months of his arrival, the Marine Corps promoted Lonetree 
to sergeant. Wingate objected but was overruled. 

In the summer of 1985, a Navy officer found Lonetree asleep 
on guard duty. Wingate recommended that he be sent back to 
Quantico, reduced in rank to corporal and removed from the 
guard program. Again he was overruled. Having made the mis- 
take of sending Lonetree to Moscow, the Marine Corps now 
compounded the error by ignoring evidence that he was unfit to 
guard a grocery store, let alone the CIA station in Moscow. 


Five embassy wives, dubbed by the 

Marines “the home wreckers,” routinely 

picked up Marines at Uncle Sam’s, the 

embassy disco, on Friday nights. Typi- 

cally, one wife would sit with a Marine 

and mention that another wife was in- 

terested in him. “If he wants her, she’s up for grabs,” was the not- 

so-subtle line leading to a one-night stand, One young State De- 

partment employee made it a practice to sleep with as many 

Marines and Seabees as she could. In September she took on 
three Marines in one of their rooms. 

In a hostile environment like Moscow, the affairs invited 
KGB blackmail. Yet Wingate was less concerned with the home 
wreckers’ activities than with the number of Marines seeing So- 
viet women. One guard had been going with a well-built Soviet 
woman for six months, leaving her pregnant. Her father was an 
intelligence officer formerly stationed in Washington. 

For months Lonetree had had his eye on a 25-year-old Soviet 
woman who worked in the embassy. To Lonetree, she had every- 
thing: 5 ft. 9 in., 130 Ibs., fair skin, high cheekbones, good figure, 
large gray eyes, sandy brown hair cut to her neck. She dressed 
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stylishly, wore makeup well, spoke almost perfect English. 
UPDK, the Soviet agency that supplied workers, had sent her to 
the embassy in May 1985. Initially, the woman, Violetta A. 
Seina, was a receptionist for the ambassador. Hartman's wife 
Donna took an immediate dislike to her: “She was like a pussy- 
cat, always waiting and watching.” Hartman had Violetta reas- 
signed to the customs area, where she worked no more than 10 ft. 
from Post |. Lonetree could not help noticing her. 

Lonetree loved to ride Moscow's marble-floored, chande- 
liered subways, which cost five kopecks—about 6¢. In Septem- 
ber 1985, he saw Violetta on the subway. He thought the meeting 
was a chance encounter; most likely the 
KGB had set it up. Lonetree had just gone 
through disciplinary proceedings and 
was known to become boisterous after 
only a few drinks—a ripe target. The two 


who worked at the embassy; the CIA later 
identified them as KGB officers. Lonetree 
danced with Violetta several times. He was hooked. 

Lonetree met Violetta at a subway station again in Decem- 
ber, and she invited him to her home. She showed Lonetree 
books, records and her childhood photos. They discussed the fact 
that the embassy had just fired her and that UPDK had assigned 
her to work at the Irish embassy. 

Lonetree began having sex with Violetta in January 1986, 
and the KGB began stepping up the pressure. Some weeks later, 
Violetta introduced Lonetree to a man she said was her Uncle 
Sasha. Sasha, 33, was 6 ft. 4 in. tall and had a large frame and 
graying brown hair. According to CIA files, Sasha in fact was 
Aleksei G. Yefimov, a KGB officer. 

Pretending he did not speak English well, Yefimov asked 
Lonetree about life in America. It seemed to Lonetree that Yefi- 
mov treated Violetta like a daughter. Lonetree did not suspect 
that Yefimov was anything other than her Uncle Sasha. 

Now the KGB moved in for the kill. Violetta told Lonetree that 
Uncle Sasha wanted to see him again. Already subject to black- 
mail and eager to continue seeing her, Lonetree agreed to meet 
him early in February 1986. This time, Yefimov’s English had im- 
proved; he no longer needed Violetta to translate. She had previ- 
ously told Lonetree the Soviets wanted peace, and Lonetree empa- 
thized with that view, saying he was a friend of the Soviet Union. 

Now Yefimov said, “If you are a friend of the Soviet Union, 
you will help me and Violetta.” 

“How is helping you going to help her?” Lonetree asked. 

“She's your friend, but you would also be helping the Soviet 
people.” 

Yefimov pulled out a list of questions he said had been pre- 
pared by a friend who was a KGB general. Was Michael Sellers, a 
second secretary of the embassy, in the CIA? Lonetree did not al- 
ways know for sure. But from the locations of staffers’ offices and 
whom they associated with, he could make a few deductions. 
About a month later, the Soviets expelled Sellers for allegedly 
engaging in spying. It is likely the Soviets knew about Sellers and 
were testing Lonetree to see if he would confirm the CIA identity. 

Yefimov next asked about Murat Natirboff, widely known to 
be the CIA station chief. Lonetree confirmed that he was. Yefi- 
mov asked Lonetree if he could plant bugs in the offices of Natir- 
boff and Hartman. Lonetree said he would not. 

The fact that Yefimov did not ask Lonetree to place bugs in 
the CPU is significant. Indeed, nearly all his questions had to do 
with the seventh floor, where the CIA was located, rather than 
the ninth floor, site of the CPU. In retrospect, this raised the ques- 
tion of whether the Soviets already had bugs in the CPU. 

Yefimov asked Lonetree if he could get the plans to the sev- 
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enth floor, and he said he would try. From having an affair with 
a Soviet woman, Lonetree had passed over the line to espionage. 

A few weeks later, Lonetree brought along floor plans that 
he stole from the embassy. Yefimov produced a folder contain- 
ing photos of more than 300 embassy personnel. He asked Lone- 
tree to arrange the photos to show who was married to whom. 
Lonetree did so. Yefimov pulled out an embassy phone book and 
asked about the functions of each person. Besides Sellers and 
Natirboff, Lonetree disclosed the names of two other CIA em- 
ployees who were never expelled. 

Turning to the floor plans, Yefimov asked Lonetree to mark 
sensitive spaces, secret doors and security 
devices on the seventh floor. Lonetree 
told him how the alarm systems worked 
and how the Marines reacted to them. 
Yefimov was particularly interested in 
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up with two women, Galya and Natasha, as she could.” Lonetree tried to tell himself that the 


nature of the visits had not changed, that 

they were still social, that Violetta had no 
connection with the KGB. If he had admitted to himself that she 
was a KGB plant, he would have to face up to the fact that she did 
not love him. She gave him the love he had craved as a child, and 
that was more important to him than their four sexual 
encounters. 

Transferred to the Vienna embassy in March 1986, Lonetree 
received love letters from Violetta (“Clay, I’m just scared to 
death of losing you”). He also continued to meet with Uncle Sa- 
sha, giving him information on Vienna embassy personnel and 
floor plans. But he was in an alcoholic fog much of the time. 

Confused and apprehensive, Lonetree approached the CIA 
station chief at an embassy Christmas party on Dec. 14, 1986. 
Edging the man toward a crackling fire, Lonetree said he had 
been seeing Soviet government officials in Vienna. 

For the next ten days the CIA debriefed Lonetree. Since the 
CIA is not a law-enforcement agency, it was not interested in pre- 
serving evidence or making sure he would talk in the future— 
only in how much damage Lonetree had done and whether he 
might be used as a double agent. These deficiencies reveal a 
weakness in how the U.S. Government handles espionage by 
Americans overseas, a weakness that would haunt the CIA later, 

Thick-skulled to the end, Lonetree said he bore no ill will to- 
ward Violetta. He told a CIA officer, “If Sasha was really her un- 
cle, then she was somewhat obligated to support him.” 


After Hartman in early 1986 decided to 

cut the size of the Soviet work force in 

hopes of minimizing complaints about 

the security dangers it posed, two Soviet 

cooks were dismissed. Nina Sheriakovo, 

the senior cook, was blond and busty 
and, at 40, wore low-cut dresses. But the Marines did not think 
she was particularly attractive, partly because she did not bathe 
often. 

Her assistant, Galina N. Golotina, had been with the embas- 
sy since January 1985. More petite than Nina, Galya was 28, 
weighed 115 Ibs. and stood 5 ft. 3 in. tall. She had green eyes and 
brown hair. The Marines made fun of Nina, claiming she made a 
habit of offering to show them her breasts. But they liked Galya, 
a divorcée with an eight-year-old son. 

As the noncommissioned officer in charge of ordering food 
supplies, Corporal Arnold Bracy had the most contact with 
Galya. Several times a week, the 6-ft. 1-in. Marine consulted her 
to find out what food the cooks needed. Bracy was a straight-up 
Marine. The fact that he did not drink or carouse with girls made 
him an unlikely candidate for recruitment. But Bracy had one 
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weak spot: he had obviously developed a 
fondness for Galya. 





her to bring Bracy to a certain apart- 
ment. The idea was to entrap him sexual- 


Certainly there was nothing in 
Bracy’s background that would lead one 
to suspect that he could be compromised. 
Born on Nov. 28, 1965, he grew up in a 
religious family in Queens. His father, 
Theodore R. Bracy, is a subway motor- 
man and an evangelist deacon at Calvary 
Full Gospel Church in Woodside, N.Y. 


“The State 
Department did not 
know that evidence of 
a penetration had been 
found. The CIA and the 


ly. If she did not cooperate, she told 
Bracy, UPDK would fire her. After ten 
minutes, Bracy went back to the embas- 
sy. Or so he told Mecke. 

Mecke reported the incident to State 
Department security. He decided Galya 
should not be fired as the Duchateaus’ 
nanny; after all, she had reported the 








Both he and his wife Frieda have bache- 
lor’s degrees in theology. 

After high school, Bracy joined the 
Marines in June 1983. He later signed up 
for security-guard school and chose Moscow as his first post. There 
he at first retained his prim view of sex. While he had previously 
dated a few girls, he had remained a virgin because of his religious 
convictions. Before Marine parties, several women would change 
clothes in Bracy’s room in front of him, hoping to attract his atten- 
tion. He would walk out so he wouldn't see them naked. 

But Galya was different. She was not pushy and did not run 
around with other men. Bracy admired that. Her English was 
not good, and that made him feel protective toward her. In the 
months before Galya was fired, several of the Marines noticed 
that she and Bracy seemed to have become quite close. Sensing 
the same thing, Wingate warned Bracy about fraternizing. He 
appeared to see her less after that. But many of the Marines 
thought the relationship had not cooled. 

Frederick Mecke, who had succeeded Klingenmaier as re- 
gional security officer, was at the embassy on Sunday, June 29, 
1986, when Bracy asked if he could talk with him. They went 
into the secure “bubble” on the ninth floor, and Bracy began un- 
raveling a bizarre tale. He said he had run into Galya in a park 
near the Kosmos Hotel, and they began chatting. By then she 
was working as a nanny for the family of Philippe Duchateau, 
the embassy’s deputy press secretary. After some pleasantries, 
she blurted out that someone, possibly from the KGB, had asked 


NSA covered it up.” 





KGB attempt. But Mecke let Bracy know 
he should have nothing to do with her. 

Mecke was in his office on the after- 
noon of Aug. 20, 1986, when Duchateau 
came in with a strange tale. He and his wife had let Stephen 
Wright, an ABC-TV sound man, and his wife stay in their apart- 
ment while they were away on vacation. When the Duchateaus | 
got back, Wright told them a black Marine and Galya were hav- 
ing sex in the bedroom as they arrived at the apartment. Flus- 
tered, the Marine told the Wrights he had been inspecting the 
place. He quickly left. 

Bracy’s report of nearly two months earlier flashed through 
Mecke’s mind. He checked the liberty log for the day when the 
Wrights arrived at the Duchateaus’ apartment. Bracy was the 
only black Marine who had signed out. 

Mecke immediately called him in. Bracy seemed nervous. 
He said he had been in the apartment with Galya but denied 
having sex with her, claiming he went to the apartment because 
the former embassy cook was pressuring him to cooperate with 
the KGB. He wanted to tell her he would have no further contact 
with her. Mecke did not believe a word of it. Why would anyone 
visit someone to say he would not see her? 

The next day Mecke told Hartman about it, saying of Bracy: 
“He is very vulnerable. It’s in our best interests to get him out of 
the country immediately.” Hartman agreed. On orders from 
Mecke, Duchateau fired Galya. 

That night Corporal Robert J. Williams went to see Bracy in 
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his room at the Marine 
House. Williams later 
informed the Naval In- 
vestigative Service that 
Bracy told him he had 
fallen in love with Galya 
and had given the Sovi- 
ets classified documents 
in exchange for thou- 
sands of dollars. Wil- 
liams subsequently re- 
canted, saying the NIS 
coerced him. Bracy also 
denies making the 
comments. 

Yet others have said 
Williams told them es- 
sentially the same thing. 
His former girlfriend, 
Taina Laurivuori, a 
Finnish citizen who 
worked as a nanny to a 
US. embassy employee, 
said she accompanied Bracy and Wil- 
liams to the airport four days after Du- 
chateau reported the incident in his 
apartment. Laurivuori said Bracy looked 
sad, and she asked Williams what was 
wrong with him. Williams said a Soviet 
girl had set Bracy up. 


day before we went to the airport, Arnold 
told me he was doing that spy stuff.” 

Lance Corporal Philip J. Sink, a Marine security guard sta- 
tioned in Vienna, also said Williams told him that Bracy had 
confessed to him. Sink quoted Williams as saying, “Bracy came 
to me one night and was crying and telling me he was in over his 
head. He had done things he shouldn’t have done, and he didn’t 
know what to do.” Williams said something about a $1,000 
payment. 

Bracy was demoted to corporal and sent to the Air Ground 
Combat Center at Twentynine Palms, Calif. 





On Dec, 22, 1986, after Lonetree’s con- 
fession in Vienna, the NIS began an in- 
vestigation of security breaches at Mos- 
cow station. The NIS would interview 487 
Marines and 1,285 other people and ad- 
minister polygraph tests to 260 people. 

As espionage cases go, it should have been easy. Lonetree 
had already confessed to taking $3,500 from the Soviets in return 
for classified information. He was still talking. It remained for 
the NIS to warn Lonetree of his rights, take his confession and tie 
up a few loose ends. 

But the NIS proved to be as good at investigating espionage as 
the State Department was at protecting security. In fairness, the 
FBI normally handles espionage investigations. Only when the 
target of the investigation is a military man and no civilians are 
involved do the military services have exclusive jurisdiction. 

NIS agents took Lonetree toa suite in the Strudlhof hotel near 
the Vienna embassy. After waiving his right to a lawyer, he held 
forth about his escapades with Violetta and Sasha. He almost 
seemed to be enjoying the attention. At one point, Lonetree told 
the openmouthed agents that he knew Yefimov liked him be- 
cause of the way he smiled at him. 

The next morning, the agents flew Lonetree to London, into 
the Holiday Inn near Heathrow airport. After 24 days of inter- 








“Lonetree brought 
along floor plans that 
he stole from the 








views, Thomas E. Bran- 
non, an NIS polygraph 
agent, talked with Lone- 
tree for six hours. The 
following day he began 
administering polygraph 
tests. After Lonetree 
signed a second state- 
ment based on what he 
told Brannon, he began 
registering deceptive re- 
sponses on the machine. 
Brannon thought the 
Marine was holding 
something back. 

Brannon decided 
Lonetree must have tak- 
en documents from the 
embassy in Vienna and 
began pressing him. 
Lonetree continued to 
deny taking any docu- 
ments. As Brannon in- 
creased the pressure, Lonetree finally 
said, “Do you want me to lie to you?” 
“Yes,” Brannon replied. 

Lonetree said he stole three top- 
secret documents from the embassy’s 
fourth-floor CPU and 200 secret docu- 
ments he was supposed to burn at the 


Later, after Bracy was arrested, Wil- embassy. Then he began hyperventilat- 
liams called Laurivuori from Vienna, embassy. He had ing and went into the bathroom to splash 
where he was then based. Recalling the passed over the line to cold water on his face. When he re- 
ride to the airport with Bracy, Williams s oe turned, he said he wanted a lawyer. 
said to her, “Don’t tell anybody, but the espionage. Slow as he was, Lonetree saw no 


point in talking to someone who told him 

to lie. Within 48 hours the NIS established 
that he had in fact lied: the secret documents never existed, nor 
had he been on watch when he said he took them. But the dam- 
age had been done. By pressing Lonetree too hard and losing his 
confidence, the NIS had lost the cooperation that is so vital in an 
espionage case. 

By March 1987 the NIS had interviewed 200 Marines, CIA of- 
ficers, diplomats and military attachés who might have known 
anything about Lonetree. Still the NIS had not interviewed 
Bracy. He was thought to be a 5.0 Marine—the perfect perform- 
ance score—and was low on the interview list. 

That changed on March 16, 1987, when veteran NIS agent 
David Moyer was in Vienna to discuss Lonetree’s case with the 
CIA station chief. Now Moyer learned something startling from 
the chief: Lonetree had mentioned that Bracy told him in Mos- 
cow he was secretly seeing the Soviet cook, Galya, and that she 
wanted to introduce him to her uncle. Recognizing that the KGB 
might have recruited yet another spy, Moyer cabled NIS head- 
quarters and said Bracy should be interviewed immediately in 
California. 

The last thing to do at this point was to interview Bracy. In 
any investigation, all the facts must be assembled before the tar- 
get is confronted. Had the NIS gone about its job properly, it 
would have done a thorough background investigation into 
Bracy’s history and character. But NIS special agent R. Michael 
Embry in Twentynine Palms was ordered to interview Bracy im- 
mediately. He began doing so on March 18, 1987. 

Embry felt Bracy was lying when he said he had not had sex 
with Galya. But he did not think Bracy had committed espio- 
nage. The next day, two NIS polygraph agents took Bracy to a 
motel near Twentynine Palms for lie-detector tests. When the 
operators told him he was registering deceptive reactions, Bracy 
began changing his story about his meeting with Galya in the 
Duchateaus’ apartment. In a statement he signed after the test, 
he said, “She moved closer to me and initiated the sexual con- 
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tact, and we began making out. After a short time she suggested 
we go to the bedroom, where we had sex. After having sexual in- 
tercourse, she told me that they had been putting pressure on 
her family so she would arrange for me to meet ‘Uncle Sasha.’ 
She implied that he really was not her uncle but that that was 
what she was supposed to tell me.” She said her uncle would be 
interested in learning “who was leaving the embassy and who 
was going to replace them, and the names of the people working 
for the CIA.” 

The following day, Bracy signed another statement, one that 
would rock the intelligence community. According to that state- 
ment, Bracy ran into Lonetree one night in the kitchen of the 
Marine House in January 1986. Lonetree “was very drunk,” 
Bracy said. “He was obviously pretty worked up and mad at the 
system and how the Marine detachment was run. He remarked 
that he was paying them back in his own 
way. I asked him what he meant, and he 
said, ‘I’ve been letting people in the em- 
bassy.’ I knew he was talking about Rus- 
sians. He said he had done it many 
times.” 

About two weeks later, Bracy said, 
he saw Lonetree escorting a Soviet man 
into the courtyard one night and on an- 
other night saw him escorting someone 
through the embassy itself. “I felt sort of 
sorry for him, so I decided not to report 
what he had told me,” Bracy said. “He 
told me at that time that this had been 
going on all the time. I had been stand- 
ing duty with him, and if I did not coop- 
erate, I would be just as guilty as he 
was.” 

Beginning in February, Bracy 
said, he agreed to turn off the alarms 
while Lonetree brought Soviets into se- 
cure areas. He also warned him if the 
sergeant-of-the-guard was coming. He 
said he helped let Soviets into the CPU 
three times for an hour each time. 
Bracy said Lonetree gave him $1,000 
for helping him. 

Bracy signed this final incriminating 
statement on Friday, March 20, 1987. At 
that point, he overheard the agents talk- 
ing outside the room. One of them said, 
“We've got ourselves another spy!” 

As soon as he heard the comment, 
Bracy told the agents he wanted to retract his statement. 
They told him he could be charged with perjury for swearing 
falsely under oath. He said he would rather go to jail for per- 
jury than espionage. The next day, Bracy said he wanted a 
lawyer. He never talked to the NIS again. The NIS then 
compounded its blunders by arresting Bracy on the spot. After 
he retracted his statement, the NIS had no evidence to hold 
him on. 


When I interviewed Bracy at the coffee 
shop outside the Quantico Marine base, 
he said that the NIS agents got him to 
implicate himself by telling him that the 
statements would only help in their in- 
vestigation of Lonetree. According to 
Bracy, the agents came up with the scenario that Lonetree and 
Bracy let the Soviets into the embassy. He said they asked him 
hypothetical questions, then wrote the answers as fact. 

But it was one thing to implicate others in crime and another 
to confess to espionage himself. Unless he had been tortured, it 
was difficult to see why Bracy would confess—unless he was in 
fact guilty. What made me decide he was telling the truth when 
he confessed to letting the KGB into the embassy was the fact that 





“It was difficult to 
see why Bracy would 
confess—unless he 
was in fact guilty.” 


his subsequent accounts clashed repeatedly with the accounts of 
other witnesses I interviewed. Indeed they even clashed with 
Bracy’s own version of the events. I was to find that every time 
he opened his mouth, Bracy told a different version of what took 
place between him and Galya. 

Also persuasive was Bracy’s detailed knowledge of how easi- 
ly the guard at Post 3 could let the KGB into the CPU at night. As 
Bracy told me, the Marine at Post | guarding the main entrance 
left at 11:30 p.m. At that point, the Marine at Post 3 on the ninth 
floor controlled access to the entire embassy through video cam- 
eras and intercoms. That Marine could not only let the KGB 
through the front door; he could also let the KGB into the secure 
areas and provide combinations to the CPU vault. 

To be sure, the combinations were encased in plastic 
pouches. After sealing them, a CPU communicator wrapped 
them in tape that he signed. If a pouch 
were opened, it could not be resealed. 
The next morning, a communicator 
checked to make sure it was intact. But it 
would have been relatively easy for the 
KGB to substitute a pouch complete with 
tape and forged signatures. 

The one defense against a surrepti- 
tious entry—the CPU alarm system—was 
useless. When the CPU alarms were trig- 
gered, a buzzer sounded, and a red light 
went on at Post 3. By flipping a switch, 
the Marine could silence the buzzer and 
turn off the red light. A yellow light then 
went on to show that the alarm had gone 
off. Only a communicator from the CPU 
could turn off the yellow light by reset- 
ting the alarms. But the system did not 
show when the alarms had been trig- 
gered. The Marine on Post 3 could easily 
let the KGB into the CPU at 2a.m. Then at 
6 a.m. he could tell the CPU communica- 
tors the alarms had just gone off. 

In the end, the answer to the puzzle 
lay in Bracy’s six-page confession. Most 
Marines did not realize, as Bracy did, 
that they could silence the alarms in the 
CPU and lie about when the alarms had 
gone off. When CIA officers read his 
statement, they felt it was authentic 

On the other hand, there was an air 
of unreality to Bracy’s description of 
Lonetree’s involvement. The two were 
not close. It was unlikely the reclusive Lonetree, even if drunk, 
would tell Bracy he was letting the Soviets into the embassy. 

Ultimately, it became clear even to the NIS that Bracy had 
made up the story that Lonetree let the KGB into the embassy. 
Bracy had claimed he helped Lonetree let the Soviets into the 
CPU in February 1986. But the two stood posts together at night 
only twice—in October 1985 and in November 1985. Lonetree 
passed lie-detector tests on his statement that he had not con- 
spired with Bracy. 

Bracy’s confession was like a picture of a human face drawn 
by a schizophrenic. One side was real, the other—relating to 
Lonetree’s actions—was not. But what if Lonetree were taken 
out of the picture? What if Bracy let the Soviets in by himself? 
Then the face became whole. 

According to this version, Bracy first began having sex with 
Galya in January 1986, as he confessed. Galya then introduced 
him to her “uncle.” Afraid that he would be found out, Bracy be- 
gan letting the Soviets into the CPU in February. The report of 
seeing Galya in the park in June 1986 was a ruse to throw off 
suspicion. 

When the NIs confronted him, Bracy realized that the agents 
were after Lonetree, not him. To clear himself, he made up the 
story of Lonetree’s involvement, thinking he would shift the 
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blame. He may not have realized that a co-conspirator is just as 
culpable under the law as the perpetrator. 

Most compelling is that this version of events conforms with 
Yefimov’s demands of Lonetree. The KGB officer asked Lone- 
tree to place bugs in the offices of the CIA station chief, the am- 
bassador and the regional security officer. He did not ask him to 
place bugs in the CPU, which should have been the KGB's first 
target—unless the KGB had already penetrated it. 

By this scenario, the KGB was not trying to recruit Bracy to 
replace Lonetree. It was the other way around. By the time Yefi- 
mov began meeting with Lonetree in early February 1986, the 
KGB had already recruited Bracy, according to Bracy’s 
statement. 

The NIS, wedded to the idea that two or even three Marine 
guards were needed to let the KGB into the embassy, never came 
to this conclusion. Recognizing that Lonetree had not conspired 
with Bracy, the NIS spent countless hours trying to fit other Ma- 
rine suspects into the conspiracy. 

Unlike the NIS, the FBI concluded that only the guard stand- 
ing Post 3 was needed to let the KGB into the CPU. In fact, the FBI 
decided that security was so lax that the KGB could have got into 
the CPU by simply distracting the Marine at Post 3, possibly with 
a girl. 

Ultimately, this was the most scandalous fact of all: that the 
security of Moscow station and the protection of many of Ameri- 
ca’s most important global secrets depended on the integrity ofa 
single young Marine stationed on the 
KGB's home turf. 

“I didn’t let anybody in the build- 
ing,” Bracy told me. “If I did anything, 
I'd be in the brig like Lonetree. I’m out of 
the brig, so it didn’t happen.” 

Bracy’s confession ignited a fire 
storm in Washington. Now it seemed 
there was no question that the KGB had 
got into the jewels at Moscow station. 
There was only one problem: Bracy had 
recanted. Nor was there any corrobora- 
tion for his story. 

The Marines announced Bracy’s ar- 
rest on March 24, 1987, saying he was suspected of espionage. 
Two days later, the Marines announced that additional charges 
had been filed against Lonetree. According to the new charges, 
Lonetree let the Soviets into the CPU and other sensitive areas of 
the embassy while Bracy acted as lookout. The new charges were 
based solely on Bracy’s confession. Suddenly the Marine securi- 
ty-guard scandal was front-page news. 

Unfortunately, interrogations that brought out allegations 
of espionage tended to collapse as soon as the Marines left the 
interrogation rooms. On April 19, 1987, Williams retracted his 
statements against Bracy. The Marine Corps charged Wil- 
liams with making false statements. On May 10, 1987, Bracy 
formally retracted his statements, saying they were coerced by 
the NIS. Five days later, the Marine Corps dropped the 
charges against Lonetree that had been based on Bracy’s con- 
fession. Finally, on June 12, the Marine Corps dropped espio- 
nage charges against Bracy. 

In recommending dismissal of the charges, Bracy’s prosecu- 
tor, Major Charles A. Ryan, admitted there was no corrobora- 
tion for his confession but said he still believed Bracy was guilty. 
Unless there was “significant coercion,” he wrote in a memo, 
“there is no conceivable reason why any Marine would ever con- 
fess to a crime such as espionage unless he had actually engaged 
in this conduct against his country. The inescapable conclusion I 
am forced to draw is that Corporal Bracy was involved in espio- 
nage.” (Bracy, no longer a Marine, nonetheless still lives on the 
Marine base at Quantico, Va.; he married a woman in the 
service.) 

As for Lonetree, he was convicted by a military jury of 13 
counts of espionage and sentenced to 30 years in prison. This was 
later reduced to 25 years. He will be eligible for parole after serv- 





“The same ineptitude 
that led to the security 
breaches in the first 
place now conspired to 
protect the 
perpetrators.” 


ing a third of his sentence. Even as he sat in the brig at Quantico 
because of the trap Violetta Seina had laid for him, Lonetree 
pined away for her. He asked his father to find her and tell her he 
was O.K. Insisted Lonetree: “I believe she loves me.” 


By the end of 1987, the State Depart- 
ment had begun leaking stories that no 
evidence of a penetration of the embassy 
in Moscow had been found. The stories 
overlooked the fact that the KGB had 
penetrated the embassy by introducing 
bugged typewriters into secure areas and obtaining secret infor- 
mation about the embassy and its employees from Lonetree. 

What the State Department and the press did not know is 
that evidence of a penetration had been found—but the CIA and 
the NSA covered it up. In the summer of 1987, the State Depart- 
ment shipped the entire CPU and all the communications equip- 
ment from both the Moscow and Leningrad missions—120 
crates from Moscow alone—to Virginia. After the FBI took cus- 
tody of the material, some 20 NSA technicians began examining 
each part, using X-ray, spectroscopic and infrared analysis. 

In August 1987 the NSA made a chilling discovery. The power 
line to the CPU in Moscow had been replaced. That meant the KGB 
could have diverted signals from cipher machines within the CPU to 
the outside. Next the NSA found that 8-in. by 14-in. circuit boards, 
along with chips the size of quarters, had been replaced in the print- 
ers. The new components appeared to be 
diverting uncoded signals from the “red 
side” of the communications circuits to the 
power line. The NSA later found similarly 
sinister devices in the CPU from Leningrad. 

The KGB had turned the CPU intoa gi- 
gantic listening device. Because the Soviets 
could compare the uncoded “red side” sig- 
nals with the encoded “black side,” they 
most likely could replicate the cipher 
keys—the unique data that was needed 
to decipher the messages—used by 
other American embassies throughout the 
world. That raised the possibility that the 
KGB had been listening in on communications not only from Mos- 
cow and Leningrad but also from Vienna, Helsinki and London. 
Since equipment in the CPU had been replaced in 1984, the penetra- 
tion of the jewels to Moscow station could have gone back that far. 

Only a dozen people, including President Reagan, were told 
of the findings. In deciding to keep the findings secret, the CIA 
and the NSA could always claim that there were legitimate na- 
tional security reasons for doing so. But there was another reason 
for the secrecy. “There’s a cover-up to hide embarrassment, to 
cover ass,” said one intelligence official. 

According to these sources, the result of the communications 
penetration was the decapitation of the CIA’s operations in the 
Soviet Union. Nearly a dozen CIA officers have been expelled, 
and at least 25 Soviets have been executed in the Soviet Union 
since 1983 on suspicion of collaborating with the CIA. At least 
two of those executed were, in fact, Soviets working for the CIA. 
The rest were innocent. 

While Edward Lee Howard, the former CIA officer who de- 
fected to the Soviets, was responsible for several of the execu- 
tions, he knew CIA agents only by their code names. Intelligence 
sources believe the majority of the damage to CIA operations was 
caused by a penetration of Moscow station communications. 

The same ineptitude that led to the security breaches in the 
first place now conspired to protect the perpetrators. Bracy, who 
probably would not have been the first Marine to let the KGB into 
the embassy, got off scot-free. As the scandal faded from the 
newspapers, the cover-up became complete. 

It was the ultimate irony that Ronald Reagan, who came to 
office with a mandate to strengthen the nation’s defenses, wound 
up presiding over the worst intelligence debacle since the CIA’s 
abortive 1961 invasion of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs. | 
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schools are promoting incest?” 


America has always been blessed with 
characters who claim to have all the answers. 
The problem is, they don’t always 
practice what they preach. And hypocrisy 

can be extremely harmful. 

Take leading “pro-lifers,” for example. 

They want the government to outlaw 
abortion for every woman, even in the case 
of rape or incest. 

Yet prohibition has never stopped 
abortion. It has only made terminating a 
pregnancy dangerous for the poor. And more 
expensive for the better-off. 

“Pro-lifer” leaders claim they're ready 
to stop abortion by any means necessary. 

Yet they violently oppose proven ways 


Don’t wait until women are dying again. (J) 
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to avert abortion, like effective family 
planning programs and sex education that 
addresses young people's real-life problems 
and concerns. 

According to Jimmy Swaggart, “Sex 
education classes in our public schools are 
promoting incest.” While according to 
Phyllis Schlafly, “Sex education is a 
principle cause of teenage pregnancy.” 

Of course, enforcing ignorance and 
preventing young people from making safe, 
responsible decisions will only result in more 
unintended pregnancies and more abortions. 

In fact, the “pro-lifers” couldn't do 
more to increase the number of abortions 
if they tried — while they push for measures 


that actually threaten women’s lives. 

Make time to save your right to choose. 
Before the “pro-lifers” start making your 
choices for you. 

Take action! To join Planned Parenthood’s 
Campaign to Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 
please mail this coupon to: PPFA, 810 
Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019-5818. 
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Finally, the Bill 
Has Come Due 


Bush puts forth a thr ‘ift- industry bailout plan that at could cost $200 billion 
| during the next three decades, but is it enough to solve the problem? 


BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 


“You know, George, I feel that in a 
small way we're doing something impor- 
tant, satisfying a fundamental urge. It’s 
deep in the race for a man to want his own 
roof and walls and fireplace. And were 
helping him get these things 

Peter Bailey to his son George in 

It’s a Wonderful Life 


In the 1946 film, George Bailey took 
that advice to heart and, despite the requi- 
site dramatic difficulties, made his fam- 


ily’s building and loan association a pillar 
of the community, But in real life, the out- 
come has been much different. America’s 
failed savings and loans have become the 
country’s biggest, most scandalous finan- 


cial mess. Devastated by a legacy of bad | 


management, rampant fraud and inept 
Government supervision, more than 500 
of the 3,150 federally insured thrifts had 
fallen into insolvency as of the beginning 
of last year. Because the U.S, failed to own 
up to the problem and launch a major res- 
cue soon enough, the cost has now grown 
higher than almost anyone had imagined 





Says Michigan Democrat Donald Riegle, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee: “We've never faced a problem of this 
scale. The answers aren't going to be hap- 
py ones.” 

Last week President Bush came for- 
ward with a long-awaited bailout plan in 
which he sought to spread around the un- 
happiness in an evenhanded way. Said 
Bush: “Nothing is without pain when you 
come to solve a problem of this magni- 
tude.” His program will require taxpayers 
and S & Ls to share the burden of a rescue 
that will cost an estimated $126 billion 

















during the next decade. The 
taxpayer portion would amount 
to about $60 billion, which 
would be contained in the 
federal budget over the next 
ten years. The Government 
would borrow $50 billion by is- 
suing 30-year bonds to be re- 
paid through revenues collected 
from S & Ls. Including the in- 
terest expense, half of which 
will be borne by taxpayers, the 
total package could cost $200 
billion or more over the course 
of three decades. 

The Government is obliged 
to spend $40 billion to cover 
bailout cases to which federal 
regulators are already commit- 
ted, including 205 savings and 
loans that the Government 
closed or sold last year. The $50 
billion bond issue would be 
spent to liquidate or auction 
off the remaining 300 or more 
insolvent savings and loans. 
Those failing thrifts will be iso- 
lated from the rest of the indus- 
try by bringing them under a new agency 
called the Resolution Trust Corp., which 
will oversee their cleanup. 

Besides rounding up all that cash, 
Bush proposes to reform the system that 
supervises the thrift industry and insures 
its deposits. The main regulatory agency, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which has been accused of being too 
chummy with thrift-industry leaders, will 
be replaced by one chairman who will an- 
swer to the Treasury Secretary. The ex- 
hausted Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corp., which guarantees deposits, 
will be overseen by its healthier and bet- 
ter-staffed counterpart for the banking in- 
dustry, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. Banks and thrifts have traditionally 
had separate regulators and roles: S & Ls 
specialized in taking long-term savings 
deposits and issuing residential mort- 
gages, while banks typically held shorter- 
term accounts and concentrated on mak- 
ing commercial loans. 

In his budget speech on Thursday 
night, Bush called on Congress to approve 
his proposal within 45 days. “We must not 
let this situation fester,” he said. “Any plan 
to refinance the system must be accompa- 
nied by major reform.” For the most part, 
his proposal found bipartisan support. 
Said Iowa Republican Jim Leach, a mem- 
ber of the House Banking Committee: “In 
his first inning, Bush has stepped up and 
hit a home run.” Another member of the 
committee, New York Democrat Charles 
Schumer, said that Bush deserves “a heck 
of a lot of credit for bellying up to the bar 
and putting a real plan on the table.”’ Most 
Washington insiders think the bill will 
move quickly. “This package is a speeding 
bullet. The lobbyists will try to put a few of 
their own nicks in it, but really it is just a 
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Taxpayers will be 
tapped over a ten-year 
period for the $40° 
billion that was 
already committed by 
the Reagan 
Administration 


Resolution Funding 
Corp. will be created to 
issue $50 billion in 
bonds. The thrift 
industry will repay the 
principal partly through 
increased fees 
Taxpayers will bear 
more than half the 
interest 





blur,” said Kenneth Guenther, executive 
vice president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America. 

One widespread early complaint was 
that Administration officials, notably 
Budget Director Richard Darman, were 
using sleight of hand to downplay the bail- 
out’s true cost. Darman originally seemed 
to say that the cost to taxpayers would to- 
tal about $40 billion in the first decade, but 
that number in fact described only how 
much the plan would aggravate budget 
deficits. The actual spending from general 
revenues would be closer to $60 billion. 
But purely from an accounting standpoint, 
its impact will be offset by $20 billion in in- 
creased insurance-premium fees to be col- 
lected from the banking industry—even 
though the funds will be earmarked for fu- 
ture banking bailouts rather than for 
cleaning up the thrifts. 


oreover, financial consultants 

pointed out that the Adminis- 

tration was projecting the cost 

of the rescue based on the rosy 
scenario ofa robust economy, declining in- 
terest rates and fast-growing thrift depos- 
its. Over the next decade, taxpayers may 
have to shoulder rescue costs that are tens 
of billions more dollars than now expect- 
ed. Yet even those who recognized the 
Bush plan’s shortcomings praised it as the 
best and boldest solution so far. 

A primary objective of such a sweep- 
ing rescue was to restore the confidence of 
thrift depositors, some of whom have 
withdrawn their savings in fear of the sys- 
tem’s insolvency. In fact, the Administra- 
tion secretly feared a long-shot possibility 
that the drama of its bailout might spark a 
run on S & L deposits. To prepare for that 
dire prospect, senior White House offi- 








POLICING 
The Justice 
Department will 


fraudulent thrift 
THERAPY \ 
The newly created 
Resolution Trust 
Corp. will take 
over about 300 
insolvent thrifts 
and sell or close 
them within five 
years. 


cials and Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan met in the Roose- 
velt Room of the White House the night 
before Bush’s plan was made public. 
Greenspan agreed that the Fed would 
stand ready to pump billions of dollars in 
emergency loans into threatened thrifts. 

In the end, depositors stayed calm, 
even though some chafed at the idea of the 
cost of the bailout. “Honestly, it’s the stu- 
pidest thing I’ve heard,” said Leroy 
Scrues, a Detroit retiree. “Why should the 
public be paying for these rich peoples’ 
mistakes?” Yet legislators and savers were 
relieved that Bush repudiated a proposal 
that his Administration had floated two 
weeks earlier: to levy a fee—25¢ for each 
$100 of deposits—on all insured accounts. 
That ploy was widely seen as a tax in ev- 
erything but name. The short-lived pro- 
posal was so distasteful that it made Bush’s 
new plan seem all the more palatable. Said 
Fred Dorey, a Los Angeles medical statis- 
tician: “We were going to pay for it one 
way or another. At least the banks have to 
pay some too. It’s a fair deal.” 

The healthy portion of the thrift in- 
dustry will pay its share through an in- 
crease in its insurance premiums. The 
rate would rise from the current $2.08 per 
$1,000 of deposits to $2.30 from 1991 until 
1994, after which it would decline to 
$1.80. The rate for banks would increase 
too, from 83¢ per $1,000 to $1.20 in 1990 
and $1.50 thereafter. Even though both 
industries’ insurance funds would be ad- 
ministered by the FDIC, their proceeds 
will be kept separate. 

One reason for raising the banking in- 
dustry’s fees as part of the rescue package 
is to ensure that they do not obtain too 
much of a competitive advantage over 
thrifts in terms of their costs of doing busi- 
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TOYOTA CELICA 


WORKMANS 
COMPENSATION. 


Want to know the quickest way to enhance your compen- 
sation package? Go for the performance bonus you get with 
a 1989 Toyota Celica GT-S. From the power of its 16-valve, 
135-hp, fuel-injected engine to its sport-tuned suspension 
and front-wheel-drive traction, the 1989 Toyota Celica 
GTS is pure driving enjoyment. So go ahead, have 
some fun getting ahead. After all, you've earned it. 
A 36-month/36000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no trans- 
fer fee applies to all components other than nor- 

mal wear and maintenance items. 
Call |-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. 
Get More From Life. ..Buckle Up! 
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ness. Another reason is simply to 
bolster the banking industry's re- 
serve fund so that it does not run 
into the same problems encoun- 
tered by the FSLIC. In the end, at 
least some of the increased costs 
will probably be passed along to 
consumers, since thrift profits 
are already squeezed. Said Texas 
Democrat Henry Gonzalez, chair- 
man of the House Banking Com- 
mittee: “The little consumer will 
pay in the form of higher fees on 
checking accounts, new fees for 
automatic tellers and a myriad of 
other charges.” 


The thrift industry seemed to Regulators seized 


meet the proposal with grudging 

acceptance but a fair amount of grum- 
bling. Healthy S & Ls object philosophi- 
cally to paying excessive cleanup costs for 
their fraudulent and incompetent breth- 
ren. Says Adam Jahns, chairman of Chi- 
cago’s Craigin Federal Savings & Loan: “I 
don’t think we should have to pay for seri- 
Ous crimes committed by others.” Anoth- 
er complaint by S & Ls is that by combin- 
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ing thrift and banking supervision, the 
Bush plan may blur the distinction be- 
tween the two and eventually remove any 
competitive advantage the thrifts still 
have, principally the ability to borrow 
long-term funds from federal Home Loan 
banks. Commercial banks are restricted 
to taking shorter-term loans from Federal 
Reserve banks. Besides paying higher 


“Dad Would Make a Deal with the 





this Tampa thrift and nine others last week 


premiums under the Bush plan, 
S & L owners would be required to 
follow stricter accounting rules 
and to boost their reserve capital 
from 3% of assets to 6%. 

Bankers were miffed too about 
being tied up with the S & Ls. 
The symbolic point of contention 
was the trusted FDIC decal 
that banks display prominently on 
their premises and in their adver- 
tising. The Administration at first 
told thrift owners that they would 
be able to display the symbol under 
the new plan. To many depositors, 
the seal represents greater safety 
and security than the thrift indus- 
try’s own logo. Bankers therefore 
vociferously oppose sharing the FDIC seal, 
maintaining that it would be effectively 
tarnished if given to the thrifts and would 
lead to the complete merging of the two 
insurance funds. By week’s end, the Ad- 
ministration had backed away from its 
promise of the seal to the S & L industry. 

The FDIC wasted no time in wielding 
its new authority over the thrifts. Within a 
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CANO ILOOS PEIN III LEE 


Devil” 


f all the fast-buck artists who contribut- ‘XN by prosecuted Beebe. Rather than exert his 


ed to the savings and loan crisis, Her- 
man Beebe Sr. is among the most notorious. 
Rising from an impoverished boyhood in 
Louisiana's woods, Beebe had built, by the 
early 1980s, a $150 million financial empire 
that stretched across the Sunbelt. But the 
brash, stocky financier was actually a ring- 
leader in a network of good ole boys who 
helped ruin more than a dozen savings insti- 
tutions by handing out as much as $10 billion 
in reckless loans—some of which ended up in 
Beebe’s own pocket. Recalls Beebe’s son 
Ken, who worked for him: “Dad would make 


» ownership outright, Beebe often held control 

= behind the scenes. One of his tactics was to 

? stake friends like the high-flying financier 

3 Don Dixon, who relied on Beebe’s backing to 
acquire Texas-based Vernon Savings & Loan 
in 1982 and rode the institution to a spectac- 
ular collapse in 1987. 

As Beebe’s enterprises grew, he reveled 
in the trappings. He acquired a nine-passen- 
ger Hawker Siddeley jet to carry business as- 
sociates on golfing trips. He took clients duck 
hunting in the Louisiana marshes on a lavish 
two-story barge. In Shreveport, he built a 
$1 million home for his family, as well as a 








a deal with the devil if it looked good.” 

The centerpiece of Beebe’s empire was 
AML, his company based in Shreveport, La., 
which invested in banks and thrifts, insur- 





gleaming seven-story office building. 
But under the glare of investigations, 
Beebe’s roof began to cave in. He was con- 


ance companies, motels and nursing homes. Beebe in the days before the fall victed in 1985 of defrauding the Small Busi- 


Beebe and his colleagues at one time or an- 

other held control of nearly 40 banks and S & Ls, through 
which they allegedly made insider “back-scratching” loans 
to finance one another's high-risk moneymaking schemes. 
Their tower of debt collapsed in 1986, brought down by the 
energy bust and tenacious federal investigators. Having 
pleaded guilty to two counts of fraud in 1988, Beebe, 61, now 
washes laundry in a federal prison in Texarkana, Texas, 
where he is serving a sentence of one year and a day. 

Beebe used his financial institutions to bankroll every- 
thing from polo fields to time-share condos and mini- 
warehouses. Though a 1987 federal case against Beebe ended 
in a mistrial, the Government has contended that he was one 
of his own biggest customers, using the network of banks and 
thrifts to finance ventures in which he held hidden interests. 
“He saw the thrifts as one big gold mine, an endless pit of 
money,” says Joseph Cage, a U.S. Attorney in Louisiana who 


ness Administration on a loan it made to fi- 
nance a nursing home from which Beebe allegedly profited. 
Beebe was sentenced to perform community service, while 
some of his associates were acquitted. Two years later, the 
Government accused him of fraud for making loans to a 
quarter-horse breeder with whom Beebe allegedly held an 
interest in a tax-shelter scheme. After the 1987 mistrial, 
Beebe pleaded guilty last year to the two fraud counts. 
Stripped of his wealth, Beebe is hounded by collectors 
from the Internal Revenue Service, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, which last month sued him and 20 other 
bank executives for $20 million. But Beebe remains unrepen- 
tant. “The FSLIC was encouraging the thrifts” to be aggres- 
sive, said Beebe’s lawyer, James Adams. “Herman felt he 
could make money, so he got in. He doesn’t feel he did any- 
thing wrong.” — By Richard Woodbury/Shreveport 
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day after the Bush announcement, 
the Government agency took 
charge of four insolvent S & Ls and 
three days later assumed control of 
six more. The agency intends to 
take over the 224 most hopelessly 
insolvent S & Ls within the next 
month. The FDIC also decided to 
freeze temporarily all negotiations 
for the sale of ailing thrifts. Last 
year the FSLIC completed a flurry 
of deals—34 in December alone 
in an effort to offer investors tax 
breaks that expired on Dec. 31. Be- 
cause of the rich payoffs guaran- 
teed to investors in those deals, 
they were highly controversial. 
Said L. William Seidman, chair- 
| man of the FDIC: “Before we go forward, 
we are going to evaluate, along with the 
FSLIC, where we stand.” 

Seidman said talks with investors will 
resume after the FDIC takes control of the 
remaining insolvent S & Ls. But since the 
FDIC said it would then allow only deals 
that were supported by the cash of the 
FSLIC—a fund that is currently bank- 











rupt—more Government-assisted sales 
would seem unlikely. The FDIC might also 
try to renegotiate some of last year’s sweet 
deals. 

When the huge cost of the cleanup hit 
home last week, so did a strong sentiment 
in favor of pursuing the fraudulent thrift 
owners who made off with the loot. Regu- 
lators have estimated that at least one in 








& every four S & L failures has been | 
= the result of fraud. In fact, the Bush | 
* rescue plan proposes to give the 
: Justice Department an additional 
= $50 million a year for probing 
© § & L fraud, a sum that would pay 
$ for 200 new investigators and 100 
more prosecutors. 

Even so, in testimony before 
the Senate Banking Committee 
last week, Attorney General Rich- 
ard Thornburgh said most of the 
lost money is long gone. “In many 
cases, the assets have been dissi- 
pated through laundering schemes 
or taken out of the country, and are 
beyond the reach of federal au- 
thorities,” he said. “We'd be fool- 
ing ourselves to think that any substantial 
portion of these assets is going to be recov- 
ered.” Besides the money that was simply 
stolen, billions of dollars were lost on 
high-risk investments and frittered away 
by paying excessively high interest rates 
to attract depositors. 

How did the S & Ls arrive at such a 
sorry state? Traditionally, running a thrift 
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ad © say that it was a great deal is a gross 
understatement. It was unbeliev- 
able,” says a high-ranking savings and loan 
executive. So goes the industry's scuttlebutt 
these days about Robert Bass’s takeover in 
December of the crippled American Savings 
& Loan of Stockton, Calif. In one of the 
sweetest deals ever bankrolled with taxpayer 
money, the intensely private Fort Worth bil- 
lionaire, 40, stands to benefit hugely from a 
decade of regulatory laxity. His purchase of 
American Savings is the pre-eminent episode 
in a string of controversial bailouts last year 
in which regulators handed out gilt-edged 
gratuities to some of America’s richest men. 

American Savings (assets: $30 billion), 
which was once the largest thrift in the U.S., 
had got into the same trouble as many other 
go-go S & Ls. During the early 1980s its mav- 
erick chairman, Charles Knapp, furiously 
pumped up the company’s growth with brokered deposits 
and high-risk loans. When the thrift suffered a run on depos- 
its in 1984, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board seized 
American and installed fresh management. But the new 
team gambled and failed in a multibillion-dollar investment 
in mortgage-backed securities. When the Bank Board went 
looking for help again, it eventually decided to grant exclu- 
sive bargaining rights to the Robert M. Bass Group, which 
had already taken over such properties as the Westin hotel 
chain and Bell & Howell. 

The total amount of cash that the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation will pump into the thrift to 
make it lucrative for the new owners is estimated at $1.7 bil- 
lion to $2.5 billion. The arrangement clearly adds up to a 
sure-thing profit for Bass. American Savings will be split into 
two entities: a “good” S & L to hold $15.4 billion in healthy 





Bass: betting ona sure thing 


assets and a “bad” one that will liquidate 
$14.4 billion in sour loans and other assets. 
For a total investment of only $500 million, 
the Bass Group gets 70% ownership of the 
good thrift. FSLIC controls the rest. 

Bass has thus managed to buy a huge, 
healthy S & L, complete with a network of 
186 branches, for a relatively tiny amount of 
capital. More than half of his thrift’s assets 
consist of another sure thing: a $7.8 billion 
loan to the “bad” S & L that is fully guaran- 
teed by FSLIC to pay a handsome 2% more 
than the going cost of funds. That will pump 
some $160 million in annual interest into the 
Bass thrift, no matter how much trouble 
FSLIC has in getting rid of the bad assets. 

The bonanza goes on. As part of the deal, 
Bass was also rewarded with some $300 mil- 
lion in tax benefits. Taking those into ac- 
count, Bass stands to make straight profits of 
$400 million to $500 million over the next four years, which 
roughly equals his original investment. To post those earn- 
ings, the thrift will have to be well managed. For that Bass 
has hired Mario Antoci, one of California's most respected 
thrift executives. 

Bass’s really big payoff will come if he decides to sell the 
thrift. One source close to the deal says that a profitable 
American Savings might fetch Bass a tidy $1 billion or more. 
Bass could conceivably still lose money on the deal if his thrift 
were to suffer losses, but that is almost an impossibility be- 
cause it has been cleansed of its failing assets. Since FSLIC 
shoulders almost all the risk, the better Bass does, the less the 
deal will cost the Government. “We hope he makes a lot of 
money,” says Bank Board member Roger Martin, who nego- 
tiated the sale. “We want him to be a success, because we 
don’t want the company back.” —By S.C. Gwynne/Los Angeles 
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was a relatively tranquil business. S & L 
managers used to follow what was known 
as the 3-6-3 rule: pay depositors 3%, lend 
money at 6% and tee up at the golf course 
by 3 p.m. When interest rates remained 
stable, the strategy worked well. But by 
the late 1970s, thrifts began steadily losing 
depositors to the new money-market 
funds, which were not covered by deposit 
insurance and paid higher interest rates. 

Thrift executives pressured Congress 
to let them fight back. In 1980 Congress 
lifted restrictions on interest rates that 
S & Ls could pay. But regulators waited a 
year before freeing the other side of the 
balance sheet by allowing S & Ls to grant 
adjustable-rate mortgages. The delay left 
the thrifts in a bind, because interest rates 
had rocketed from 13% at the end of 1979 
to more than 20% a year later. Thrifts 
were collecting interest rates of around 
8% or less on their 30-year mortgages, 
while paying double-digit interest to new 
depositors. During 1981 some 85% of all 
S & Ls were losing money. 


nterest rates eventually eased, but 

other problems arose. Congress 

passed a sweeping deregulatory law 

in 1982 that permitted S & Ls to make 
loans for a raft of new businesses. At the 
same time, some states allowed their lo- 
cally chartered thrifts to run wild. Sudden- 
ly no venture was too farfetched: ethanol 
plants, wind farms, Las Vegas casinos and 
commuter airlines. S & L managers who 
were accustomed to making simple resi- 
dential mortgages were ill prepared to 
evaluate the new kinds of credit risks. The 
great mistake in deregulation was not so 
much the easing of rules but the failure of 
the federal and state governments to boost 
supervision at the same time. 

A perverse trait among shaky S & Ls 
has been their tendency to get further and 
further into what one bank regulator eu- 
phemistically calls “deep yogurt,” in part 
because they must offer higher interest 
rates than their competitors to keep at- 
tracting savings. Big-time depositors flock 
to these S & Ls, knowing that they cannot 
lose because the Government will guaran- 
tee deposits up to $100,000. In that sense, 
Congress contributed to the FSLIC’s liabil- 
ity in 1980, when it raised the coverage 
limit from $40,000. 

Troubled S & Ls are heavily concen- 
trated in Texas and California, where 
state thrift regulations were loose and lo- 
cal economies had booms and busts. 
Many Texas thrift owners who pumped 
money into energy ventures when oil sold 
for $29 per bbl. in 1983 saw their collat- 
eral collapse in value when prices plum- 
meted below $10 in 1986. In California 
some thrifts invested in real estate mar- 
kets that became glutted, including Los 
Angeles office towers and Beverly Hills 
condominiums. 





The overall losses would have been 
vastly smaller if Government regulators 
had seized control of insolvent S & Ls 
years ago. In 1983 the cost of the bailouts 
was estimated at only $10 billion. But the 
FSLIC never had enough cash simply to 
close down the thrifts and pay off the de- 
positors. The Bank Board lobbied Con- 
gress for more money, but the politically 
powerful thrift industry consistently op- 
posed such requests, along with almost 
any proposal to rein in the S & Ls. 

Edwin Gray, chairman of the Bank 
Board from 1983 to 1987, bitterly accuses 
congressional leaders of bowing to indus- 
try pressure. He claims that S & L lobby- 
ists tried to coerce him by warning that 








A besieged George Bailey (James Stewart) reassures his depositors in /t’s a Wenderful Life 


damned for doing nothing,” he says. In 
fact, the cleanup is showing some results. 
The thrift industry’s 1988 third-quarter 
loss of $1.6 billion was down from $3.9 bil- 
lion in each of the previous two quarters. 
Will thrifts ever thrive again? By 
blurring the distinction between banks 
and thrifts, the President’s rescue plan 
prompts many banking experts to won- 
der whether the U.S. needs a separate 
S & L industry anymore. Thrifts hold 
about one-third of all U.S. mortgages, 
down from nearly 60% some 20 years 
ago. Says Laurence Fink, a partner in 
the Blackstone Group, an investment 
firm that is acquiring several S & Ls: 
“The average homeowner can get a 
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Said he: “This town needs this measly, one-horse institution.” 


his future career in the business would be 
ruined if he opposed them. One of the big- 
gest defenders of S & L liberties was Tex- 
an Jim Wright, now Speaker of the 
House. Wright has been under investiga- 
tion by the House Ethics Committee, 
which has been trying to determine 
whether he used “undue influence” in 
dealing with officials of the Bank Board. 
Instead of liquidating insolvent S & Ls, 
regulators decided it would be cheaper 
and more expedient to sell them to private 
investors or merge them with healthy 
thrifts. Bank Board Chairman M. Danny 
Wall sharply stepped up the tempo of 
such sales last year, selling or liquidating 
more than 200 thrifts at an estimated cost 
to the Government of $39 billion in tax 
breaks and other incentives extended to 
the buyers. Critics contend that the regu- 
lators were taken for a ride. Fumed Iowa’s 
Leach: “The dealmakers are laughing all 
the way to the piggy bank.” But Wall 
staunchly defends his deals as the lesser of 
evils. “I much prefer to be damned for 
having done something than to be 
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mortgage without stepping inside an 
S & L. Maybe the thrifts have outlived 
their usefulness.” 

The thrift industry that survives the 
coming decade will probably look very 
different from what it is today. Says Jona- 
than Gray, who follows the industry for 
the Sanford C. Bernstein investment firm: 
“If there’s one word to describe the indus- 
try’s future, it’s turmoil.” Gray envisions a 
severe industry shake-out. In just a dec- 
ade, he points out, the number of US. 
thrifts has already fallen from 4,200 to less 
than 3,000. By the late 1990s, he predicts, 
there will be just 1,000 left. 

The S & L business will never be as 
peaceful as it once was. Surviving thrifts 
will have to compete with powerful rivals 
and satisfy a far more sophisticated 
customer than they did in the past. But 
if the industry shakes off its con artists 
and recaptures its basic prudence, those 
thrifts that remain might still do George 
Bailey proud. —Reported by Gisela Bolte 
and Richard Hornik/Washington and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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What? You still haven’t bought 
your new GMC Truck? 
Then don’t wait! Save up to $2,300 on the 


S-15 Jimmy or get GMAC financing on the 
S-15 Pickup as low as 4.9% A.PR- 


Pick up a stylish S-45 Pickup (except Price S-15 Pickups. Cash back and option 


Leader) and trim your costs with your 
choice of up to $750 cash back or low 


financing. Or get up to $600 cash back on 


other selected GMC Trucks. 


Option mur. § savings, too. 
Selected Trucks offer Value 


Packages for even more savings. See 
below for details. 


Take your truck. Take your choice. But don’t 


take your time. 
Get to your GMC Truck dealer now and 

check out the low 4.9% A.PR. GMAC 

finance rate or cash back on selected 





dealer for the terms 
of the limited warranty. 


CSMIGARUCK ororepine vein 


It’s not just a truck anymore.” 


savings are available on selected GMC 
Trucks. See your dealer for details. 

For additional information and a 
catalog, call 1-800-VALUE89 
(1-800-825-8389). 


A For cash back or low financing, you must take retail delivery from 
dealer stock by March 6, 1989, Length of finance contract is 
limited. Dealer financial participation mar consumer 
cost. See your GMC Truck dealer for qualification details. 

8 Value Package savings also available on 1988 models. 

© Savings based on M.5.R.P. of option packages versus options 


purchased separ : 

© $750 cash back on 1988/1989 S-15 Pickup with manual 
transmission (excludes Price Leader model) and 1988 S-15 
Pickup with automatic transmission; $500 cash back on 1989 
S-15 Pickup with automatic transmission 





©1989 General Motors Corporation GM 


All rights reserved 

















COPYRIGHTS 


Whose Chip 
Is It, Anyway? 


Like the genes in a living cell, 
the microcodes on a computer 
chip carry the instructions that 
control the chip’s functions. 
Manufacturers safeguard the 
valuable microcodes with 
copyrights, but their legality 
has been a vexing question. No 
longer. In a landmark ruling 
last week in San Jose, Federal 
Judge William Gray upheld a 
microcode copyright used by 
Intel Corp., the world’s largest 
producer of microprocessors. 
The decision came in a dispute 
that began in 1984 when Ja- 
pan’s NEC challenged the 
copyright. Intel responded that 
NEC had illegally used the 
code in its own products. But 
while Gray upheld the copy- 
right, he found that the NEC 
microcode differed from Intel’s 
and had not infringed on the 
U.S. company in this case. 

The impact of the ruling 
could take years to determine. 
Left in question was whether 
the copyrights, though now 
known to be legal, can serve as 
effective protection. 








AUTO RENTALS 


Fins in the 
Fast Lane 


Most auto-rental customers 
want brand-new models with 
few miles on them. But Na- 
tional Car Rental is assem- 
bling a fleet for motorists who 
prefer cars with tail fins, 
gleaming chrome and wide 
whitewalls. At several of Na- 
tional’s major outlets in Flori- 
da and California, the agency 
has begun offering dozens of 


Business Notes 


Oldies but goodies on display at a National outlet in Fort Lauderdale 


carefully restored 1950s and 
‘60s autos. Among them: 
Thunderbirds, Buick Road- 
masters and even Studebakers. 

The classic cars cost a rela- 
tively reasonable $50 per day 
and 30¢ per mile, but custom- 
ers must belong to National's 
frequent-renter program (fee: 
$50 per year). The agency finds 
that drivers treat the vehicles 
with tender loving care. Says a 
National spokesman: “The 
cars often come back waxed 
and polished—better than 
when we rented them.” = 
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ADVERTISING 


If the Inamuk 
Fits... 


To English-speaking TV view- 
ers, the phrase might have 
meant anything: ‘‘“Mayieu 
kuna. Ijooki inamuk sapukin.” 
So when a recent TV commer- 
cial for Nike sneakers featured 
a traditionally dressed Sam- 
buru tribesman in Kenya ut- 
tering those words in Maa, the 
local tongue, an English subti- 
tle was thoughtfully provided: 
“Just do it,” which is the slogan 
from Nike’s current campaign. 

But the Kenyan’s com- 
ments were not quite as adver- 
tised. According to an anthro- 
pologist at the University of 
Cincinnati, who saw the spot 
when it aired on NBC, the new 
pitchman was actually saying, 
“T don’t want these. Give me 
big shoes.”” Nike contends that 
an earlier script called for the 
tribesman’s ironic comment, 
but the company decided in 
the end to stick with its slogan 
in the subtitle. Nike plans to 
keep running the spot during 
TV specials, so viewers will 
still have an opportunity to 
brush up on their Maa. ca 
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The maverick makes an offer 


Cooking Up 
A Beef Deal 


In keeping with the Lone Star 
State’s reputation for indepen- 
dence, a Texan aims to strike a 
separate peace in the beef war 
between the U.S. and the Eu- 
ropean Community. Because 
most American feedlot opera- 
tors hasten cattle growth 
with hormones, the E.C. has 





banned more than $100 mil- 
lion of U.S. meat imports. 
Washington has retaliated by 
slapping 100% tariffs on $100 
million of annual European 
food imports. But last week 
Texas Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Jim Hightower, declar- 
ing it was time “to cut the bu- 
reaucratic crap,” proposed a 
way to provide hormone-free 
exports to Europe. 

Critics swiftly broiled High- 
tower’s plan, which calls for 
greater use of natural produc- 
tion systems. Reason: hormone- 
free feeding could add more 
than 15% to the cost of beef. 

Nonetheless, the State De- 
partment reportedly has been 
cooking up a compromise in 
which the U.S. would export 
specialty beef products, includ- 
ing tongue and liver, that con- 
form to E.C. standards. Secre- 
tary of State James Baker may 
offer such terms this week 
when he makes a diplomatic 
tour of European capitals. 





TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Rome Calling 
Ma Bell 


One of Italy’s most famous an- 
tiquities is surely its telephone 
system. But now AT&T aims 
to help bring it into the 20th 
century. Last week Italtel, 
an Italian telecommunications 
equipment maker, said it has 
chosen AT&T as its partner in 
a five-year, $27 billion gov- 
ernment-subsidized mega-pro- 
ject to rebuild the country’s 
cranky telephone system virtu- 
ally from scratch. As one of the 
main contractors on the proj- 
ect, Italtel will supply most of 
the basic equipment, while 
AT&T will provide the know- 
how, software and supercom- 
puters that will make Italian 
phone lines hum efficiently. 
The job may be worth several 
billion dollars to Ma Bell. 

The deal, which is expect- 
ed to be approved by the Ital- 








An Italtel electronics factory 


ian government, was a coup 
for the U.S. firm. AT&T tri- 
umphed over a homegrown 
bid from Fiat, as well as 
proposals from French, West 
German and Swedish compet- 
itors. The Italian project will 
help give AT&T a strong foot- 
hold in the fast-growing 
European telecommunications 
market. Italtel, for its part, 
hopes to parlay its new associ- 
ation into expanded phone- 
equipment exports. & 
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Last Stand 
For Africa’s 
Elephants 


Record ivory prices send 
poachers after the survivors 











BY EUGENE LINDEN 

Ss triding majestically across the savan- 
na, the African elephant is an unmis- 

takable symbol of power and strength. As 

recently as the 1970s, its numbers were so 


is involved in a desperate struggle to sur- 
vive, and the reason for its peril is one of 
its glories: the huge creature’s magnificent 
tusks of ivory. Since the early 1980s, the 
price of ivory has surged from $25 per Ib. 
to $80 per Ib: Asa result, growing bands of 
wily and ruthless poachers have taken to 
hunting down elephants illegally all 
| across Africa, killing the animals with ev- 
erything from automatic weapons to poi- 
son. About 10% of the remaining African 
| elephants were killed last year, reducing 
their ranks to fewer than 750,000. If the 
slaughter continues at the present pace, 
the wild elephant could be close to extinc- 
tion within a decade. 

This week, to prevent such a tragedy, 
conservationists will unveil the most elab- 
orate and costly plan in history to rescue a 
single species. Sponsored by the African 
Elephant Conservation Coordinating 
Group, a coalition of several international 
organizations, the plan calls for bolstering 
efforts to protect elephants against poach- 
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Kenyan patrols cannow shoot tokill 


But they often find themselves outgunned. 





great that some conservationists worried | 
about overpopulation. Now the elephant | 
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ers,a study of ways tocrack down on illegal 
trading of tusks, and a publicity campaign 
to alert people and governments to the re- 
lationship between the trade in ivory and 
the plight of the elephant. The AECCG 
hopes to raise at least $15 million in four 
years to finance its work. 

The effort may be futile, though, un- 
less demand for the animals’ tusks is re- 
duced sharply. Ivory is fashioned into ev- 
erything from billiard balls and knife 
handles to necklaces and figurines. 
Craftsmen have even carved tusks into or- 
namental replicas of AK-47 assault rifles. 

Theoretically, the business of taking 
ivory from animals alive or dead is highly 
regulated and ostensibly restricted by Af- 
rican governments. And under an inter- 
national convention, there is a quota sys- 
tem that puts limits on the number of 
tusks each country can export. 

So much for theory. In reality, the 
quota system has been ineffective in con- 
trolling the trade. Up to 90% of the tusks 
that enter the marketplace have been tak- 
en illegally by poachers, and smugglers 
have little trouble getting the ivory out of 
Africa. Angolan rebel leader Jonas Sa- 


| vimbi has reportedly financed his insur- 


rection with ivory taken from more than 
100,000 elephants. Some countries seem 





Tourists who buy tusks like these in the tvery 
Coast do not see the slaughter that supports 
the illegal trade and threatens a species 


roughly 4,500 elephants of its own, Soma- 
lia has still managed to export tusks from 
an estimated 13,800 elephants in the past 
three years, evidence that the country has 
been providing false documents for ivory 
poached elsewhere. In response, the U.S. 
is expected this week to announce a ban 
on imports of Somalian ivory. 

The leading destination for legal and 
perhaps illegal ivory is Asia. Hong Kong 
is a major manufacturer and exporter of 
ivory jewelry, and 30% of the colony’s 
output goes to Americans. “People in the 
U.S. just don’t connect ivory with ele- 
phants,” says Mark Stanley Price, a direc- 
tor of the African Wildlife Foundation, 
“but every bracelet represents a dead ele- 
phant.” Another top consumer is Japan, 
where ivory has long been used for per- 
sonalized seals called hanko. But under 
pressure from conservationists, Hong 
Kong and Japan have begun to check 
closely the documents on ivory imports to 
weed out illegal shipments. Japan’s legal 
ivory imports, in particular, have dropped 
sharply in the past three years. 

Unfortunately, the decline in ivory 
trade in Japan and elsewhere may not re- 
flect a drop in demand so much as the 


decimation of adult elephants. As mature | 


elephants are killed, it becomes harder to 
satisfy the world’s appetite for ivory. Ste- 
phen Cobb, who leads an ivory study for 
the AECCG, says the reduction in trade “is 
a clear sign of the collapse of exploitable 
elephant populations.” 

Some conservationists would like to 


to be conduits for the illegal trade. With | see a total ban on the ivory trade. But that 
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: 
would be no easier to enforce than the 


laws against selling cocaine and heroin. 
Dealers bold enough to defy the embargo 
could anticipate higher profits than ever. 


| Moreover, poor African countries need 


the revenue from at least a limited amount 
of legal trading. 

Realizing that if elephants vanish, so 
might tourists, some African nations are 
determined to slow down the killing. In 
addition, the animal is a vital part of Afri- 
ca’s unique ecosystem. For eons, elephants 
have knocked down trees, helping to give 
Africa its distinctive mix of forest and sa- 
vanna and opening up the land for other 
big mammals. 

Unwilling to let the elephant be wiped 
out, some governments have declared war 
on illegal killing. In Kenya armed patrols 
have orders to shoot poachers. Sometimes, 
though, the culprits are a formidable force 
themselves. At Kenya’s Tsavo National 
Park, scores of poachers dressed in battle 
fatigues and armed with automatic weap- 
ons killed one policeman and wounded 
several others. 

Besieged by armies of hunters, many 
herds are literally on the run. Conserva- 
tionists use the phrase “refugee elephants” 
to describe animals fleeing Mozambique 
to crowd into protected areas in Zimba- 
bwe. The killing of older animals with 
the biggest tusks threatens to reduce herds 
to what Tanzanian game manager Con- 
stantius Mlay describes as collections of 
naive teenagers without the wise old 
elephants needed as leaders in times 
of drought and food 
scarcity. 

Conservationists 
cannot hope to protect 
elephants throughout 
their African home- 
lands. For that reason, 
the AECCG, which in- 
cludes such major con- 
servation groups as the 
World Wildlife Fund, 
TRAFFIC and Wildlife 
Conservation Interna- 
tional, envisions a triage 
approach. The group 
plans to concentrate its 
resources on about 40 populations that have 
the best chance of being guarded from 
poachers. That strategy would focus on sav- 
ing about 250,000 elephants and would re- 
luctantly leave another 500,000 to their fate. 

This prospect is not so dismal as it 
sounds. If protected well, the remaining 
quarter-million elephants would be a 
large enough population to thrive and 
multiply again. In fact, David Western, 
director of WCI, asserts that if allowed 
to grow old and die naturally, the 
elephants in these herds could probably 
supply enough tusks to support an 
ivory market larger than today’s illegal 
business. — With reporting by 
Carter Coleman/Dar es Salaam and Roger 


Browning/Nairobi 
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Ripped by a reef: the Bahia Paraiso begins to sink as its passengers and crew escape unharmed 


Stains on the White Continent 





A disastrous oil spill stirs fears about Antarctica’s future 








BY DICK THOMPSON 
Oo n the once pristine shores of the Ant- 
arctic Peninsula and nearby islands, 
a vast oil slick has become a tide of death. 
The spreading film has killed thousands 
of krill, the tiny shrimplike crustaceans 
that are a major food source for fish, birds 
and whales. Oil-soaked penguins are in 
danger of freezing to death, and nearly all 
of the skua chicks have died. 

As teams of divers from the US. and 
South America struggled last week to plug 
a hole in the Argentine ship Bahia Paraiso, 
which had sunk and was leaking 3,000 gal. 
of fuel a day, squadrons of scientists rushed 
in to assess the damage caused by Antarcti- 
ca's first major oil spill. “This is the worst 
ecological disaster for Antarctica, period,” 
says James Barnes, general counsel to the 
Antarctic and Southern Ocean Coalition. It 
is sure to stoke the already heated debate 
over the future of development, tourism 
and mining in Antarctica. 

The calamity began on Jan. 28, when 
the captain of the Bahia Paraiso, a naval 
resupply ship that doubles as a tourist 
boat, sailed through waters identified on 
charts as having “dangerous ledges and 
pinnacles.” The ship was shaken by a “ter- 
rible jolt,” says passenger Nadia Le Bon. 
“T thought we hit an iceberg.” Instead, the 
ship had struck Full Astern Reef, which 
ripped a 30-ft. gash through jts double hull 
and into the engine room. With the ship 
listing and the smell of gasoline thick in 
the air, the 314 passengers and crew mem- 
bers were rescued unharmed by scientists 
in small boats from the U.S. research cen- 
ter at Palmer Station, a mile away. But the 
ship began leaking its 250,000 gal. of oil 
and spilling cargo, including drums of die- 
sel and jet fuel and tanks of compressed 
gas, from its deck. 

The shipwreck is one result of the large- 
ly unregulated growth of Antarctic enter- 
prise. Says Peter Wilkniss, head of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s polar 
programs: “We are witnessing the dawn of 





the commercial age in Antarctica,” Thou- 
sands of tourists are flocking to the once in- 
accessible continent. Throughout the 1984- 
85 season, only 400 people visited 
Antarctica, but in the week before the 
Bahia Paraiso hit the reef, more than 500 
visitors passed through Palmer Station 
alone. And Antarctic tourists are doing 
more than sailing to research centers for 
short visits and lecture tours. In 1988, 35 ad- 
venturers paid $35,000 each to set foot on 
the South Pole, and this year another group 
is skiing 600 miles to the bottom of the 
world. “Tourism really needs to be regulat- 
ed,” says Mary Voyteck, a scientist with the 
Environmental Defense Fund. 

Whatever happens to tourism, the dev- 
astation from the oil spill could be a serious 
setback to the idea of oil and mineral ex- 
ploration in Antarctica. Last May, 33 na- 
tions drafled an agreement that would 
eventually open the area to mining and 
drilling. That treaty, which the U.S. Senate 
will consider for ratification in the next few 
months, is vigorously opposed by a broad 
coalition of environmental groups. Any 
hopes that the Senate will approve the 
agreement may have sunk with the Bahia 
Paraiso. s 
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Pontiac delivers $9 30 J 
et 
Mega-Values of upto tady 0: 
Here's how Pontiac's Mega-Values add up. For example, on Grand Am LE Sedan get Option Package Values of up 
to $2,603 for $1,403 when you get Option Package IV and Value Option Package R6A. That's a $1,200 difference—Pontiac’s Value 
Option Bonus. That's based on comparisons with various GM vehicle division prices for options purchased 


separately during the 1988 or current model year. Plus get up to $500 cash back through March 6, 1989. And $600 cash back if 
you're a qualified first-time buyer financing with GMAC. That's a Mega-Value of up to $2,300! 


















Get $500 Cash Back on Grand Am LE Sedan4 And $600 Cash Back 
for qualified first-time new-car buyers financing with GMAC? Plus 
Pontiac's Value Option Bonus of $1,200£ (Ask for Option Package IV 
and Value Option Package R6A.) That's $2,300 in Mega-Values! This 
Mega-Value includes these exciting options: air conditioning, tilt 
wheel, cruise control, power windows and door locks, fog lamps, 
power driver's seat, Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with cassette and more. 
Your price with all this: $10,972° 


(Prices for other Grand Ams start as low as $9,369)? 


Bonneville LE Mega-Value 5], 125 


Get $1,000 Cash Back on Bonneville LEA (Dealer financial participa- 
tion may affect consumer cost.) Plus Pontiac's Value Option Bonus 
of $125¢ (Ask for Value Option Package R6A.) That's $1,125 in 
Mega-Values! This Mega-Value includes these exciting options 

15” Diamond-Spoke aluminum wheels, P205/70R15 BSW tires, 
45/55 split seat, and Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with cassette 

Your price with all this: $14,253 


(Prices for other Bonnevilles start as low as $13,829)? 


Grand Prix LE __Mega-Value 52, 215 


Get $1,000 Cash Back4 or financing as low as 4.9% on Grand Prix LE 
(with 2.8L V6 engine-$500 Cash Back with 3.1L engine). And $600 
Cash Back for qualified first-time new-car buyers financing with 
GMAC® Plus Pontiac's Value Option Bonus of $615° (Ask for Option 
Package Ill and Value Option Package R6A.) That's $2,215 in Mega- 
Values! This Mega-Value includes these exciting options: tilt wheel, 
cruise control, power door locks, remote 
keyless entry system, power driver's seat, power 
sideview mirrors, Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with 
cassette and more. 

Your price with all this: $14,233° 
(Prices for other Grand Prix start @s low as 
$12,299)P 

You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by March 6, 
1989. See your dealer for details. 

See your dealer for qualification details. 


> Based on comparisons with various GM vehicle division 
prices for options purchased separately during the 1988 or 


4 9% 4 R MAC Fi e current model year. Not all options are separately available 
E in 1989 model year 
@ 0 2 oad G mancing Price based on MSRP less applicable cash back. Price includes 


dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charge and other 


Instead of $1,000 Cash Back on Grand Prix! ::02#\-yq sino 


You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by March 6, 
1989. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer 


cost. See your participating Pontiac dealer for qualification 
4 details, Length of finance contract is limited 
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The Grand Prix Guarantee 


Just buy a new 1989 Grand Prix and, if for any reason 
you don’t like it, return it to your selling dealer 
within thirty days or 3,000 miles (whichever comes 
first) for full credit toward another new Pontiac 
Other restrictions apply. Offer good through 
September 28, 1989. See your participating 
Pontiac dealer for details. 


Sagas esc Fr rocermn § s0C OF ory Cm CoRr ALL micaers mestavEn. [ie PONTIAC® GRAND ANS® BONONEVILLE® WE BURLD FRCTTEAENT -y- 
- SEE YOUR PONTIAC DEALER FOR THRE OF TME LIMITED WARRANTY 
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The Struggle of Kitty Dukakis 





uring the presidential campaign, 

Kitty Dukakis stumped tirelessly for 
her husband Michael. But since his loss at 
the polls in November, she has kept a low 
profile, particularly in her home state. She 
even failed to put in an appearance when 
her husband announced a month ago that 
he would not seek another term as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. Last week Michael 
Dukakis revealed that his wife was suffer- 
ing from more than postdefeat blues. He 
explained that Kitty had checked into a 
private clinic in Newport, R.I., for treat- 
ment of an alcohol problem that had sur- 
faced suddenly after the election. Said the 
Governor: “A combination of physical 
exhaustion, the stress of the campaign ef- 
fort and postelection letdown all com- 
bined to create a situation in which, on a 
limited number of occasions while at 
home, she has used alcohol in excessive 
quantities.” 

The announcement shocked friends 
and reporters, who describe Kitty as a so- 
cial drinker who enjoyed a glass of wine 
with dinner. But the news came as no sur- 
prise to drug-abuse experts. Kitty, 52, had 
confessed early in the campaign to a 26- 
year addiction to amphetamine diet pills, 
a reliance she had overcome in 1982. In- 
creasingly, counselors recognize that de- 
pendence on one substance increases the 
risk of abusing others. 

This phenomenon is known as cross 
dependence, or cross addiction. Re- 
searchers estimate that between 40% and 
75% of people in treatment programs are 
multiple-substance abusers. Sometimes 
people mix several drugs at once—liquor 
and tranquilizers, for example, as in for- 
mer First Lady Betty Ford’s case. Others, 
like Kitty Dukakis, may slip from one 
chemical to another. Says counselor Fred 
Holmquist of the Hazelden Foundation in 
Center City, Minn., where Kitty was 
treated for amphetamine abuse: “It’s like 
switching staterooms on the 7itanic.” 

Why addictive tendencies cluster in 
some people is still a mystery. Research- 
ers know that some sufferers have an in- 
herited physical susceptibility to alcohol- 
ism and perhaps to abuse of other 
substances as well. There may also be a 
psychological vulnerability. Experts dis- 
miss the popular idea that there is a set of 
personality traits, say, low self-esteem and 
a streak of perfectionism, that puts people 
on the path to dependency. Explains Dr. 
Sheila Blume, director of a treatment pro- 
gram at South Oaks Hospital in Amity- 
ville, N.Y.: “There is no evidence of a sin- 
gle addictive personality type. You cannot 




















Her bout with alcohol shows the dangers of cross addiction 


go to a class of junior high kids and pick 
out who will become an addict.” None- 
theless, addicts do have a common pat- 
tern of behavior. Observes Blume: “They 
have translated feelings of distress like 
‘I’m bored’ or ‘I'm lonely’ or ‘I’m angry’ 
into feelings of ‘I need a drink’ or ‘a hit’ or 
‘a fix.’ ’ Tina Tessina, a therapist in Long 
Beach, Calif., points out that people with 
dependencies try to “meet their emotional 
needs” with alcohol or drugs. 

Friends and observers agree that her 
husband’s presidential defeat was an 








Nonstop travel and 18-br. workdays were the norm for the campaigning couple 


ing bells. “She recognized that her recovery 
was a day-to-day thing, and she is an ad- 
dictive person,” says Paul Costello, her 
press secretary during the campaign. She 
has struggled mightily but unsuccessfully to 
stop smoking cigarettes, a habit she picked 
up as a teenager. On the hustings Kitty fre- 
quently talked about the dangers of drug 
abuse, using herself as an example. 

That keen self-awareness should 
stand her in good stead at Edgehill New- 
port, the 12%-acre residential facility 


where she is expected to stay for about a 
month. Patients there are assigned to one 
of six 24-bed rehabilitation units. Treat- 
ment, which combines medical and psy- 
chological therapy with elements from 
Alcoholics Anonymous, includes intense 
group and peer counseling designed to 
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Thriving on all the tumult and attention, and then suddenly it was over. 


emotionally crushing blow to Kitty. An 
energetic and ambitious woman, she had 
thrived on the demanding schedule, tu- 
mult and attention of the campaign. 
Sandy Bakalar, a close friend, says, “Kit- 
ty was going 1,000 miles.a minute. Then 
on Nov. 8 it was suddenly over. It was a 
terrible loss.” Her husband, meanwhile, 
handled the loss in his usual stoic fash- 
ion. “Kitty had to do the mourning for 
both of them,” says Richard Gaines, edi- 
tor of the Boston Phoenix, who has long 
reported on the Dukakis family. 

Kitty tried to put together a new life, 
signing a $175,000 book contract and regis- 
tering with a speakers’ bureau. She also 
traveled, taking a trip to an Arizona spa. 
And apparently she drank. Enough to 
alarm her family and, most important, her- 
self. Doctors do not believe she has had the 
time to become heavily dependent on alco- 
hol, but they say her earlier experience 
with amphetamines evidently set off warn- 





break down addicts’ denial of their prob- 
lems. Sessions with family members are 
also offered. 

Cross-dependent people as a rule are 
more difficult to treat than single- 
substance abusers. Often they admit to 
having trouble with one chemical—co- 
caine, for example—but hide the fact that 
they are misusing sleeping pills or alcohol. 
Says Dr. Roger Meyer of the Alcohol Re- 
search Center at the University of Con- 
necticut in Farmington: “It’s hard to get 
them focused and to realize that they need 
to be talking about total abstinence from 
all mood-altering drugs.” Kitty Dukakis 
has understood the message but must 
translate it into practice. Said her hus- 
band: “As she has now discovered, wheth- 
er it comes in a bottle or is solid, if you’re 
chemically dependent, you’re chemically 
dependent.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York and 
Melissa Ludtke/Boston 
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A Flap over Reactors in Orbit 


Activists want to ban nuclear power but the Pentagon favors it 


E ver since a®Soviet nuclear-powered 
satellite broke apart over a remote re- 
gion of northern Canada in 1978, the use 
of atomic reactors in space has been high- 
ly controversial. Once again the debate 
over nukes in orbit has heated up. Last 
April the Soviets lost control of another 
nuclear satellite, raising fears that it 
would fall to earth before they managed 
to boost the reactor into a 
safer, high-altitude orbit 
Then, at a scientific con- 
ference in New Mexico 
last month, the Soviets said 
| they had begun putting a 
| new generation of power- 
ful reactors in space and 
were even interested in 
selling them to the West 

The has upset 
antinuclear activists and 
raised questions about 
American plans for nukes 
in space. The US. has not 
launched a nuclear sat- 
ellite since 1977, relying 
instead mostly on solar- 
powered models. But Pen- 
tagon Officials are plan- 
ning the eventual use of 
atomic spacecraft in the 
Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, the Government's 
proposed space-based de- 
fense system. To prevent 
that idea from going any 
further, U.S. Representa- 
tive George Brown, a Cali- 
fornia Democrat, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress 
last week that would bar 
American nuclear-power sources from 
space—on the unlikely condition that the 
Soviets do so first. The only exceptions 
projects like moon bases or trips to other 
planets 

The Soviets have launched some three 
dozen nuclear satellites over the past two 
decades. Altogether they contain almost 
3,500 Ibs. of radioactive fuel. The only 
way to halt that proliferation would be to 
make space nukes an issue in U.S.-Soviet 
arms-control talks. Warns Brown: “If we 
don’t stop the use of nuclear-power 
sources traveling over our heads, we're 
likely to wake up one day with a nuclear 
reactor landing on our heads.” 

That nearly happened in 1978, when 
the Soviets’ Cosmos 954 fell from orbit 
and burned on re-entry, showering north- 
ern Canada with radioactive debris. The 


news 


only reason no one was hurt was that the 
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Soviet scientists, that they will 


impact site was virtually unpopulated 
The incident persuaded the Soviets to de- 
sign more effective safety devices into 
their nuclear satellites 

Those safeguards were put to a test last 
September, when the nuclear-powered 
Cosmos 1900, containing about 70 Ibs. of 
radioactive fuel, began falling out of orbit. 
But before the satellite re-entered the at- 


Possible design for a nuclear-driven U.S. spy satellite 


Nearly 3,500 lbs. of radioactive fuel are circling overhead. 


mosphere, an automated safety system 
kicked in. The reactor was separated from 
the satellite and shot into a higher orbit. If, 
however, the reactor should collide with a 
defunct satellite or some other piece of de- 
bris left from more than 30 years of human 
activity in space, it could be knocked out of 
orbit anyway. Says Daniel Hirsch, director 
of the Stevenson Program on Nuclear Poli- 
cy at the University of California at Santa 
Cruz: “The probability of a collision with 
space debris is unacceptably high.” 

While not admitting that any of their 
nuclear satellites are dangerous, the Sovi- 
ets boast that their new type of space reac- 
tor, called Topaz, is especially safe. Topaz 
can produce up to 10,000 watts of power, 
about ten times as much as previous mod- 
els. That enables Topaz-powered satel- 
lites to fly at such high altitudes, say 
remain 
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safely in orbit for up to 350 years, long 
enough to lose most of their radioactivity 

The Pentagon is less worried about 
Moscow’s new satellites falling out of or- 
bit than about their mission in space. The 
Topaz reactors are likely to power a new 
generation of reconnaissance satellites 
that could track the movements of Ameri- 
can ships more accurately than ever and 
target them for destruction in time of war 
Eventually nuclear reactors could be used 
to power space-based weapons. That is 
why the development of antisatellite tech- 
nology is a central part of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative 

Since George Bush be- 
came President, the status 
> of SDI has grown murky 
- John Tower, Bush’s choice 
= for Secretary of Defense, 
has conceded that a com- 
= plete shield against Soviet 
missiles is unattainable, 
but he still favors partial 
deployment of SDI as soon 
as it is feasible. The Rea- 
gan Administration's fare- 
well budget for 1990 pro- 
poses a 50% increase in 
SDI funding, to about $6 
billion. Bush may trim the 
increase, but he is not ex- 
pected to eliminate it 

Star Wars strategists 
envision putting up a net- 
work of satellites with the 
capability of knocking out 
enemy spacecraft and mis- 
siles. In the early years of 
the program, the SDI sat- 
ellites would probably 
be conventional solar- 
powered models. But later 
on, new satellites may be 
increasingly loaded down 
with exotic, power-hungry 
weapons, such as high-en- 
ergy lasers, particle beams and electro- 
magnetic rail guns to launch projectiles 
Such equipment would almost surely re- 
quire nuclear reactors. General Electric, 
with funding from the Pentagon, is al- 
ready at work on the SP-100, the first 
American space reactor developed since 
the U.S. abandoned the technology in the 
1970s. A Government audit has suggested 
that the GE design would produce a reac- 
tor too heavy to lift into space, but the 
company thinks the SP-100 will be ready 
for testing in the mid-1990s 

That prospect seems ominous to Con- 
gressman Brown and other opponents of 
nuclear-powered satellites. If the purpose of 
SDI is to make the world safer, they contend, 
then the proliferation of nukes in space will 
be dangerously counterproductive 

—By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported by Glenn 


Garelik and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Betore 
you buya printer, 
eta'second 
opinion. 


“The Quickwriter is a 24-pin 


printer built to run forever, very automatically, in seconds, and that it 


quickly.” could do multi-part forms and spreadsheets 
Recently, in PC Magazine’ Fifth beautifully. they simply concluded: 

Annual Printer Issue, the editors **...this is a printer without peer.” 

gave our IBM Quickwriter their presti- ‘To see the IBM Quickwriter in action, 

gious Editors Choice Award. see your [BM Authorized Dealer or your 
The competition was stiff and IBM marketing representative today. 


the testing demand- . i . For a copy of the com- 
ing, In selecting the LBM Quickwriter Printer 


plete PC Magazine 


Quickwriter as the creme de la creme of review, or to find the dealer nearest you. 
its class, the knowledgeable lab experts call | 800 IBM-2468, ext. 118. And put 
at PC Magazine scrutinized printers your money on a _ 

of virtually every brand name, with every — winner. gu. er 
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speed, and at every price range. 

It was under these conditions, and 
in a very tough category, that the 
Quickwriter came out of the pack with 
flying colors: 

**... IBM has hit on a winner...” 

When they chose the Quickwriter 
as number one, they considered the look 
of its crisp executive type and the 
quality of its graphics, with either film or 
fabric ribbon, and this is how they 
described what they were looking at: 

“It’s gorgeous.” 

When they examined our 
Quickwriter for design, durability, speed 
and ease of use, they used some very 
impressive language: 

“IBM designed this obviously 
heavy-duty device to run without 
fail for a very long time.” 

And when they saw that our 
Quickwriter was the fastest IBM impact 
personal printer ever, that it was the only one 
that could go from letterhead to envelopes 
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iness Class. 


More cities. More flights. More often. 


If you like flying business class—and who 
doesn't-TWAs Ambassador Class® was made 
for you. It’s the only business class with over 
700 domestic departures each week. And it's 
the only one that flies to more than 18 major 
U.S. business centers. 

You'll enjoy all the amenities you've been 
missing on other airlines. A separate 
Ambassador Class cabin, so you can work or 
sleep, free of distractions. Seats so wide, with 
legroom so ample, they rival first class seats on 


many other airlines. Complimentary cocktails 
and headsets. Meals served on fine china 
and linen. 

With TWAs Ambassador Class, you're treated 
to more service, more comfort, and more con- 
venience. A lot more often. 


TODAY'S TWA. 
FIND OUT HOW GOOD WE REALLY ARE 




















Video Snaps 
For Grandma? 


The Japanese try to widen the 
market for electronic cameras 


hen Sony Chairman Akio Morita 

unveiled in 1981 a prototype of the 
first camera to capture images on electron- 
ic sensors rather than on film, he billed it 
the greatest breakthrough since Daguerre’s 
silver-coated copper photographic plate. 
With Sony’s still-video camera, photogra- 
phers could instantly display their snap- 
shots on ordinary TV screens. But when it 
finally came out in 1987 with a price tag of 
about $7,000, the product did not exactly 
overwhelm the marketplace. Except in a 
few specialized applications in business 
and journalism, the filmless camera virtu- 
ally disappeared. 

Now Japan’s camera makers are ready 
to try again, this time with improved tech- 
nology and prices aimed at a broader con- 
sumer market. At the Photo Marketing 
Association’s big annual trade show in 
Dallas this week, Sony and Canon will in- 
troduce a pair of palm-size, lightweight 
still-video cameras that will sell for less 
than $1,000. Each model can take and 
store up to 50 shots on erasable, reusable 
2-in. floppy disks. When plugged into a 
television set, the new systems display im- 
ages that are about as sharp as convention- 
al TV pictures. They are expected to arrive 
in US. stores this spring, and before the 
year is out they could be joined by models 
from Konica and Fuji. 

All still-video cameras operate on the 
same basic principle. Light passes through 
a lens and strikes a flat electronic wafer 
called a charge-coupled device, which 
converts the image into electronic signals 
that are stored on a floppy disk in the same 
manner that a camcorder records the indi- 
vidual frames of a video movie. Once an 
image has been captured, it can be dis- 
played on a TV, printed on paper or trans- 
mitted over telephone lines anywhere in 
the world. But whoever receives the im- 
ages must have one of the cameras or oth- 
er special equipment to view the pictures. 

It is the ability to store and transmit 
images that has made still-video technol- 
ogy attractive to professionals, from archi- 
tects to fashion photographers. Real estate 
brokers, for example, use it to show pic- 
tures of houses to clients in distant cities. 
Among the biggest consumers have been 
news organizations, which use the cameras 
to cover everything from sports events to 
political conventions. When the Oscar for 
best picture is awarded in late March, USA 
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The new Sony moves images from disk to 
screen. USA Today used the technology to 
photograph World Series star Orel Hershiser. 


Today plans to capture the moment with a 
professional Sony still-video system and 
transmit the pictures to printing plants in 
minutes. The shots will not be as sharp as 
those taken by conventional cameras, but, 
as Frank Folwell, the publication’s assis- 
tant director of photography, puts it, “for a 
newspaper with a deadline to meet, it’s the 
alternative to having no picture at all.” 
The availability of new, cheaper mod- 
els is likely to spur sales in business mar- 
kets, but whether the technology will be at- 
tractive to the ordinary shutterbug is an 
open question. Proponents argue that still 
videos are simpler to store than slides or 
color prints and more easily edited than 
videotapes. The manufacturers envision 
video-generation consumers exchanging 
floppy disks by mail and giving video slide 
shows to friends and relatives. Says Sony’s 
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Hiroshi Yasuo: “We believe it will become 
a big business.” 

US. analysts are dubious. Between 
Polaroid cameras and one-hour photo- 
developing shops, whatever market there 
is for instant photography would seem 
pretty well saturated. “I don’t imagine 
this is going to be a major new product 
category,” says George Hersh, a photo-in- 
dustry analyst at Daiwa Securities. “The 
general habit people have is they take pic- 
tures, make prints and send them to their 
parents or grandparents.” As Hersh 
points out, grandparents may not want to 
buy a $1,000 camera system just to see 
some snapshots. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo and Linda 
Williams/New York 
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Cosmic Birth 
First look at a young pulsar 
6 cientists have been able only to theo- 
rize about the origin of pulsars, those 
superdense, fast-spinning celestial objects 
that appear to blink on and off as often as 
every millisecond. Now the mystery 
seems to be solved. Last week an interna- 
tional team of astronomers announced 
that they had detected a pulsar emerging 
from the murky dust clouds left over from 
Supernova 1987A, a giant star that ex- 
ploded about 170,000 light-years from 
earth and was first seen two years ago. 
Astronomers have long believed that 
pulsars are produced by stellar explosions. 
Until now, though, no pulsar had been ob- 
served so soon after its birth. The first pul- 
sar was discovered in 1967, its radio sig- 
nals so regular that they were suspected of 
coming from an alien civilization. Several | 
hundred pulsars have since been found. 
Because the new pulsar is so young, it 
is spinning almost unimaginably fast. Its 
“day” is only one two-thousandth of a sec- 
ond long, and while the earth’s equator ro- 
tates at about 1,000 m.p.h., the pulsar’s is 
moving at more than 200 million m.p.h. By 
rights, the pulsar should fly apart, but it is 
so dense—a teaspoon of it would weigh 
300,000 tons on earth—that its gravity 
holds it together. Says Richard Muller of 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, a member 
of the discovery team: “We can’t help be- 
ing astounded by what we are seeing.” 
Other astronomers are cautious about 
the find, since it is based on only a single 
unconfirmed observation. But if it holds 
up, says theorist Stan Woosley of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Cruz, “it will | 
be a whole new laboratory for doing phys- 
ics. It will be marvelous.” B | 
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An Ominous Giant’s Farewell 


The great—sometimes grating—Abdul-Jabbar nears the finish 





BY TOM CALLAHAN 


f he was forbidding to start with and 

inaccessible for so long, consider that 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar once looked for 
what he calls “positive role models” and 
found them in inanimate objects. “The 
Empire State Building,” he says. “The 
redwoods.” They represent an 86-in. man 
and his 24-year journey from New 
York City to California, nearly 
done. History’s greatest basketball 
player is in his last season. 

“At first,” he says, “basketball 
was something I did when the lights 
were on in the playground just be- 
cause I liked it.” He was Lew Alcin- 
dor then, a bookish Harlem Catholic 
constructed of high-tension wires 
connected at right angles. He devel- 
oped a hopping hook shot, calling to 
mind a praying mantis assembling a 
foldout lawn chair, out of early ne- 
cessity: all his straightforward at- 
tempts were being blocked. He 
made a style of coming at things 
from a different angle. 

“I saw a movie, Go Man Go, 
about the Harlem Globetrotters,” he 
recalls. “In one scene, Marques 
Haynes dribbles by Abe Saperstein 
in a corridor. After that, I worked at 
handling the ball. I didn’t want to be 
just a good big man. I wanted to be a 
good little man too.” For Power Me- 
morial, a high school that no longer 
exists, he was everything and led the 
team to 71 straight victories. 

AtUCLA, the rules were changed 
expressly to thwart him. Dunking, 
jamming the ball into the basket 
from above, was temporarily outlawed by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. Still, with a sullen grace and dispas- 
sionate touch, he showed UCLA to 88 wins 
in 90 games and three national titles. He 
was the NBA’s first draft choice of 1969. 

“Professional demands are different; 
they take most of the fun out of it,” says 
Abdul-Jabbar, who embraced Islam dur- 
ing his second season with the Milwaukee 
Bucks. His new name meant “generous 
and powerful servant of Allah.” He jilted 
a girlfriend and wed a woman selected by 
his mentor, Hamaas Abdul Khaalis. (The 
marriage ended after nine years and three 
children.) In 1973 seven members of 
Khaalis’ family were murdered by Black 
Muslims in a Washington house bought 
by Kareem. Four years later, Khaalis 
participated in a siege of Government of- 
fices. He is now in a federal penitentiary. 











Kareem’s association with K haalis was 
brief, but a vague connection to mystery 
and darkness lingered. Unlike Wilt Cham- 
berlain, who slouched in layup drills and fa- 
vored finger rolls over slam dunks, Kareem 
lacked the good taste to be chagrined by his 
size, to shrink himself down to tradition, to 
hide the shame of his incongruous talents. 
He was as tall as Chamberlain and yet as 





Turning it up a notch, Kareem clings to the present 


them remained. In 1983, two. When Elvin 
Hayes—Kareem’s particular college ri- 
val—retired from the Houston Rockets in 
1984, one. Since then, just Kareem. He has 
amassed the most games (1,525) and points 
(38,028) in history, but the telling indicator 
is that only three scorers in the league to- 
day have been even half as prolific. Recall- 
ing players past, he says, “They've come 
and gone by generations. I’m still here.” 

Riding the great Laker wave of back- 
to-back NBA titles in 1987 and 1988, his fifth 
and sixth all told, Kareem returned this sea- 
son for one last $3 million campaign at 41. 
But from November to January, he looked 
so soft and spent, the Los Angeles pa- 
pers pleaded with him to stop. It 
seemed he was going around again 
just for the money (a stream of failed 
investments has him at public logger- 
heads with his agent) or maybe for the 
curtain calls at all the final stops (testi- 
monials have included a motorcycle 
in Milwaukee and a chunk of Boston’s 
parquet floor). 

At his low point, annoyed team- 
mates actually waved him out of the 
pivot. “I wasn’t just window dress- 
ing,” he says, “but I was headed that 
way. Your mind is what makes ev- 
erything else work. Mine was on oth- 
er years. But I think I've turned it up 
a notch in the past few games.” 


Te 
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ad e has. The Lakers are not as 
overpowering as they were, but 
the Western division is probably still 
theirs, and the East continues to fear 
them. Trying to stay in the game, 
Kareem can’t yet block out every 
thought of passage. His favorite year 
was 1985, “when we finally beat the 
Celtics.” The special coach was 
UCLA’s John Wooden, who “never let 
his goals separate him from his 





“They ve come and gone by generations. I'm still here.” 


agile as Bill Russell. “His sky hook,” says 
Russell, who seldom rhapsodizes, “is the 
most beautiful thing in sports.” 

Kareem was not the only ominous 
giant in the game. On dreary airport 
mornings, when soldiers and civilians 
customarily brush by one another, the 
common exchanges foul everyone’s mood: 

“Are you fellows basketball players?” 

“No, we clean giraffes’ ears.” 

But Kareem’s scowl became the de- 
finitive one. “My inability to enjoy my 
successes, or at least to show my enjoy- 
ment,” he says, “made it hard for people 
to enjoy me.” But he went on. He trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles Lakers in 1975 
and kept going on. And on. “Just thinking 
of it now is strange,” he says. 

Here’s one way to think of it: 20 years 
ago, Kareem and 208 other men were play- 
ing in the NBA. By the end of the ‘70s, 18 of 
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ideals.” The ultimate teammates 
were Oscar Robertson and Magic 
Johnson. “Playing with Oscar in Milwau- 
kee was a privilege. No nonsense, no frills. 
And being with Magic has been wonder- 
ful. His flair and joy.” 

The singular event, though, may have 
been the fire in 1983 that burned his home, 
his rugs, his art, his jazz records and just 
about every other material thing he 
owned. “The public sympathized with me, 
reached out to me,” he says, “and even 
tried to replenish my record collection. I 
realized how self-absorbed I'd been and 
started to look at the fans differently. They 
started to see me too.”’ Because other cen- 
ters were elected, this week’s All-Star 
game almost went on without him. But 
when Johnson was injured, Commissioner 
David Stern ruled that a center could re- 
place a guard, and Kareem was called. 
This time, the rules were changed to 
include him. a 
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“For 22 years we've been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began by 
sponsoring a desperately poor little girl 
from the mountains of Colombia—a 
child who lived in a one-room hut and 
could only dream of attending school. 


“tt was a joy to share our good for- 
tune with her and to know that she was 
blossoming because someone cared 
enough to help. It made us want to help 
other children in the same way. And 
now we sponsor seven children around 
the world. Children we have come to 
understand and love. Thanks to Save 
the Children. 


“tf you've ever wondered ‘What 
can one person do?—the answer is 
‘You can help save a child: If you are 
touched by the plight of needy children, 
there is no better way than Save the 
Children to reach out to them with car- 
ing, comfort, and support. 

“Please join us as a Save the Chil- 
dren sponsor. We've seen the wonders 
they can work. You'll see how much 
you really can do—in the eyes and in 
the progress of the child you sponsor. 
You'll bring new hope to a child you'll 
know personally, as we do, through 
photographs...reports...and letters 
you can exchange, if you wish. 

“You'll see despair turn to hope, and 
you'll feel the personal reward of know- 
ing what your love and support can do. 


| __ we have never seen. 
‘dlike to tell you why.” 


BM igi is solittle. The need is 
reat. Wortt you join us as Save the 
Ch ren sponsors? 
Asponsorship costs only $20 
ae Saas less than many other spon- 
ies. Just 65¢ a day. 
se 56 years of experience has 
Gettin us that direct handouts are the 
least effective way of helping children, 
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Sponsored children 
pictured: Pedro, 
Gustavo, Carlos, Johnny, 
Andres, Jaime, and Laki. 


Photo by Michael Fitz 


your sponsorship contributions are 

not distributed in this way. Instead they 
are used to help children in the most 
effective way possible— by helping the 
entire community with projects and 
services, such as health care, educa- 
tion, food production and nutrition. So 
hardworking people can help them- 
selves and save their own children. 


Fill out this coupon...and share your love with a child. 


Yes, | want to join the Newmans as a Save the Children sponsor. My first 
monthly sponsorship payment of $20 is enclosed. | prefer to sponsor a 
Oboy Ogirl Ceither inthe areal’ve checked below. 














C) Wheretheneed (JE! Salvador (Jordan (Souther States (US) 
is greatest OHaiti C)Malawi () Sudan 
(J American indian (Honduras (Mali (_) Thailand 
CJAppalachia(US) LJindonesia CJPhilippines  () Tunisia 
(J Bangladesh Dinner Cities(US) [Somalia (Zimbabwe 
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(Please send me more information. 


Wave the Children. 


Dinstead of becoming a sponsor at this time, lam enclosing acontributionot $ 


Established 1932. The original chid 
sponsorship IR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
US. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. We are 
indeed proud of our use of funds. Our 
annual report and audit staternent are 


available upon request 


50 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 T 2/20/9 i 
Attn: James J. Bausch, President ©1989 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC 
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Delany, as a nurse, off duty on China Beach:'60s pop songs, moody introspection 


War as Family Entertainment 





Two Viet D Viet Nam shows tackle the issues but avoid the politics 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 
ar, being a pretty depressing hu- 


WwW man endeavor, has never been a fa- 
vorite subject for network entertainment. 
The Viet Nam War, being pretty depress- 
ing even as wars go, would seem to be 
nearly untouchable. Not only was there 
too much R-rated action (drug abuse, 
massacres of civilians) but the story had 
an unhappy ending. Such recent movies 
as Platoon and Full Metal Jacket could 
immerse their audience in the muck and 
moral quicksand for a couple of hours and 
then let go. But TV series must keep view- 
ers coming back week after week, adher- 
ing to standards of “family entertain- 
ment” along the way 

The surprise, then, is that two weekly 
shows about Viet Nam have established 
themselves on the prime-time schedule 
To be sure, both of them 
Duty and ABC’s China Beach—add plenty 
of TV fabric softener to the abrasive ma- 
terial. Each fills its sound track with ‘60s 
pop songs, as if Viet Nam were just anoth- 
er trip down nostalgia lane, like high 
school mixers and afternoons at the malt 
shop. Both have taken a predominantly 
male experience and leavened it with fe- 
male characters and soap-opera story 
lines closer to Da/las than Saigon 

China Beach revolves around a hospi- 
tal-and-entertainment complex near Dan- 
ang, and its protagonists range from a 
dedicated nurse (Dana Delany) to a hard- 
bitten war profiteer (Marg Helgenberger) 
Tour of Duty focuses on an all-male com- 
bat platoon, but this season has added two 
prominent female characters—a_ wire- 
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CBS's Tour of 


service reporter and a psychiatrist—and, 
of course, a love interest for each 

Yet credit is due: no other dramatic 
shows on TV deal with such relentlessly 


uncheery subject matter. Tour of Duty is 


| ; 
the more conventional of the two, an L.A. 








Law-style mix of characters, subplots and 
issues that are introduced and neatly re- 
solved by episode’s end. The show’s flaws 
are familiar: characters who are too sim- 
plistic (the hotdogging helicopter pilot, 
the streetwise black private), and plot 
twists that are too patly “illuminating.” 
When a battle-fatigued soldier is sent 
back into combat before he is ready 

over the objections of his sergeant and a 
psychiatrist—you can bet that five min- 
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Knox as Everysoldier on Tour “a Duty 





| Disillusion but sympathy for the grunts 








utes into his first mission he will go ber- 
serk and get shot. Still, the show has 
broached some touchy subjects, from offi- 
cer corruption to cowardice in battle, with 
honesty and dramatic fluency. 

If Tour of Duty is the war genre’s L.A. 
Law, China Beach is its thirtysomething: 
narratively loose jointed, laced with ironic 
dialogue and moody introspection. Creat- 
ed by John Sacret Young (screenwriter of 
A Rumor of War) and former magazine 
editor William Broyles Jr., the show 
lurches between the fey (a macho war 
hero parachutes into camp and romances 
all the women) and the loquaciously self- 
important, as if it were a sorority bull ses- 
sion with grenade sound effects. But the 
writing is a notch above standard-issue 
TV fare, and the show follows its own ad- 
venturous, if sometimes bumpy, path. 

Both shows reflect the way dissent has 
become domesticated in America; what 
were radical antiwar views in the '60s are 
now mainstream TV attitudes. High- 
ranking officers and other authority fig- 
ures are mostly buffoons, insensitive mar- 
tinets or corrupt sleaze balls. Heroism, at 
least as the military tries to market it, is 
usually a sham; public relations is the 
name of the game. A lieutenant in Tour of 
Duty gets drunk in a bar and empties the 
place by wildly firing his gun. A few sec- 
onds later, a bomb explodes inside, and he 
is hailed as a hero. Notes a smarmy major: 
“You're the first good publicity the com- 
mand has had since Tet.” 

Most of all, there is disillusion and 
frustration. Sergeant Zeke Anderson 
(Terence Knox), the sympathetic Every- 
soldier in Tour of Duty, confides to his ex- 
wife his feelings about the war: “It’s just 
like everything you hear. It’s death and 
destruction, it’s hell on earth, it’s twisted 
limbs. I just want it to be over.” An in- 
jured grunt in China Beach expresses his 
despair even more starkly: “ Nobody here 
gets out alive. Breathing maybe. Eating 
Sleeping. You ride the bus to work, cash a 
paycheck, wait. But your life is out there 

always.” 

These sentiments, however, are largely 
denuded of their political context. Rarely 
are they linked to any specific complaint 
about the conduct of the war—a policy mis- 
take or a battlefield blunder. It’s just the 
eternal tragedy of war. At the same time, 
the angry pacifism once expounded by 
M*A*S*H (a TV series about Viet Nam 
that was set in Korea) has been tempered 
by sympathy for the average grunt. There is 
still a place, in TV's current view of Viet 
Nam, for courage in battle, duty and loyal- 
ty to buddies. At a champagne dinner for 
officers in China Beach, a Red Cross work- 
er blurts out a drunken toast to the men in 
the field: “Out there, it’s not your war. It’s 
not our war. It’s their war.” And it’s their 
war that TV is finally trying to tell = 
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The character and soul of the farm: a 
1908 round barn in Ohio, above, 
houses modern seed equipment; an 
1876 Gothic-style Illinois structure, 
right, has been expanded and now 
holds a grade-A dairy setup 


On the Farm: Barn Again! 





A program preserves a uniquely American vernacular style 


istorians have long considered the 

1908 livestock feeding barn of the 
Manchester family in New Hampshire, 
Ohio, to be one of the finest examples of a 
round barn in the Midwest. That was nice, 
but until recently, the barn was nearly use- 
less for modern grain farming. Like most 
old barns, it contained stalls for livestock 
and horses—the preindustrial tractors of 
agriculture—and a cavernous hayloft for 
storing their fuel. Over time, the outmoded 





barn weathered and withered. But during 
the past 15 years, to avoid new construc- 
tion costs, the Manchesters have braced 
the old roof, installed modern seed-condi- 


tioning machinery inside, applied a coat of 
white paint and given the barn a new | 


working life. 

Like the Manchesters’ building, hun- 
dreds of old barns across the U.S. have 
lately been remodeled and put back to 
work, many of them thanks to a program 









More than just stage 
sets: at left, horses 
work out on the in- 
door training track of 
a Virginia barn built in 
1933 from a Sears, 
Roebuck kit; below, 
an 1897 pine-walled 
beauty in Maine shel- 
ters a herd of Here- 
ford cattle 
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jointly sponsored by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and Successful 
Farming magazine. The program's name: 
Barn Again! The sponsors offer farmers 
advice on refurbishing barns, and have 
presented prizes of up to $1,000 for the 
best examples. “But they're not just stage 
sets,” says Barn Again! project director 
Mary Humstone. “They have to have a 
living, practical use.” 

The big buildings blend form and 
function in a uniquely American design 
vernacular. “The family farm is a reflec- 
tion of one of our last great freedoms in 
America,” says Chester Liebs, director of 
the University of Vermont’s historic pres- 
ervation program. “The barn is the rural 
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equivalent of the Statue of Liberty. Each | 
time we see a barn, it isa powerful remind- | 


er that our agricultural lands are still in the 
hands of the many.” Kerry Dawson, pro- 
fessor of landscape architecture at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, describes 
barns as “superb building technology,” but 
adds, “As you look upward, the timbers 
and rafters are almost cathedral-like.” 

That sense is enhanced in most barn 
restorations. “Bigger is the whole con- 
cept,” says Michigan renovation expert 
David Ciolek, who has rehabbed hun- 
dreds of barns around the country. Ciolek 
creates higher, longer open spaces by a 
process called trussing. First he re- 
arranges the old post-and-beam construc- 
tion, then transfers the weight of the roof 
and hayloft to the outside walls by means 
of triangular wooden supports. Says Illi- 
nois livestock farmer Janis King, who had 
Ciolek fix up an 1870 barn: “Unless light- 
ning strikes, the barn will be here another 
100 years.” 

Renovation is usually cheaper than a 
new barn, and fixing up a historic structure 
can earn an investment tax credit as well. 
Barn Again! contest winners have spent an 
average of $11,000 on their projects, com- 
pared with a $25,000-to-$35,000 cost for a 
new metal building. There are exceptions, 
though: the Taylor family’s handsome 
horse barn in Or- 
ange, Va., built in 
1933 from a Sears, 
Roebuck mail-order- 
catalog kit, cost 
$39,000 to restore to 
its former efficiency. 

For some, more 
heartfelt reasons 
than money are at 
stake. When Stock- 
ton, Ill., dairy farmer 
Stewart Schlafer, 41, 
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”: pe ew was a teenager, he 
Areflection of a pleaded in vain with 
lastgreatfreedom his father to tear 

down the family’s 


1876 barn and build a new one. Now, age 
and memories have convinced Schlafer 
that he should keep and improve his 
Gothic-style beauty. The barn, he says, “is 
the character and soul of our farm.” 

Some barns never lose their cantan- 


| kerous old souls. Wilder Kimball, 81, a 


Rumford Center, Me., cattle farmer, has 
kept his 1897 gable-roofed barn fit 
enough to grace a seed-company calen- 
dar. He shelters 45 head of Herefords in- 
side the pine-walled building, and the 
old-fashioned lightning rods with glass 
balls on top still function. Kimball 
doesn’t even go to the hardware store for 
paint. He gets iron-oxide powder from a 
local mine and mixes it with linseed oil to 
make his barn red. With that kind of 
Yankee ingenuity, he may never have to 
sell the farm. —By J. D. Reed. 
Reported by Val Castronovo/New York and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 

















Education 


Wooing a Captive Audience 


A controversial plan to beam news—and ads—into classrooms 





hristopher Whittle has a high-tech 

answer for the problem of cultural il- 
literacy among American students. Be- 
ginning next month, his Knoxville-based 
Whittle Communications firm will beam 
Channel One, a slick news program for 
teenagers, directly into schools for a sev- 
en-week test period. Whittle has provided 
each of the six pilot schools with $50,000 
worth of television sets and satellite 
equipment to use as they wish. The only 
requirement: each day students will have 
to watch a twelve-minute Channel One 
broadcast—including two minutes of ads. 

Whittle’s plan to introduce commer- 
cial television into the classroom has 
sparked considerable controversy. “I 
think it’s appalling and greedy,” says Ar- 
nold Fege of the national PTA. Whittle 
counters that the venture will not only in- 
form students about current events but 
also provide schools with valuable hard- 
ware to increase learning opportunities. 
“The equipment we install has enormous 
secondary benefits,” he claims. 

Few educators object to the idea of the 
news program itself. Modeled on the 7o- 
day show and Good Morning America, 
Channel One will be a fast-paced montage 
of news headlines, facts and features, 
along with a focus piece examining one 
story in depth. The young announcers, 
who include Kenny Rogers Jr., son of the 
country-and-western singer, will even 
spring pop quizzes on their viewers. Ex- 
ample: Which of these two is older, the 
pyramids or the Great Wall of China? 
(Answer: the pyramids.) 

However, each program will also car- 
ry four 30-second ads, causing some edu- 
cators to worry about the encroachment 
of commercialism on the classroom. “Do 
we want our young people to get the idea 
from school that buying fast food is as im- 
portant as learning when Columbus dis- 
covered America?” asks Patricia Albjerg 
Graham, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Adds Bella Rosen- 
berg, an official at the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers: “By showing commer- 
cials, schools are implicitly endorsing the 
product.” Others charge that principals 
are selling their students’ souls for a pile of 
high-tech hardware. Says Peggy Charren, 
who heads Action for Children’s Televi- 


| sion: “They see stars in their eyes in the 


shape of television sets.” 

Administrators at some pilot schools 
admit that the lure of free equipment in- 
fluenced their decisions to air the pro- 
gram. But other officials insist that they 
chose Channel One primarily on its mer- 














its. “Some people assume we're mindless 
dolts and victims of rampant commercial- 
ism,” says Thomas Sharkey, principal of 
Billerica Memorial High School in Billeri- 
ca, Mass. “I consider this the best form of 
corporate-school partnership.”’ David 
Bennett, superintendent of the St. Paul 
school district, cites lack of public funds 
as a key reason why schools would accept 
the offer. 

If the $5 million pilot succeeds, Whit- 
tle will open Channel One to schools na- 
tionwide. He hopes to have signed up as 
many as 10,000 schools by 1990, giving 


Hosts Kenny Rogers Jr. and Lynn Blades 
Should schools trade class time for TVs? 


the program an audience of up to 
7 million. The estimated cost to Whittle 
Communications, half of which is owned 
by Time Inc., would be $100 million dol- 
lars. Already 70% of the pilot’s ad time 
has been sold, with the rest likely to be 
gone by next month. While Whittle will 
not release sponsors’ names, product cat- 
egories include sneakers, food and toilet- 
ries. Whittle pledges there will be no ads 
for alcohol, tobacco or contraceptives. 
Whether Channel One will succeed 
with its captive audience is yet to be 
seen. Early reviews from students who 
saw a prototype program were generally 
favorable. “I thought it was very in- 
teresting and informative,” said Hajir Ar- 
debili, a seventh-grader at Eisenhower 
Middle School in Kansas City, Kans. He 
had one familiar reservation: “Too many 
commercials.” —By John E. Gallagher. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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IDEAL DRIVING 
CONDITIONS. 


760 TURBO SEDAN 


When acquiring a luxury potty 
car, a driver often faces two $3gg 
obstacles that severely hamper A MONTH 
his enjoyment of the road. 
Namely, high monthly payments. 
And a large down payment. 

At Volvo, we find these 
conditions to be less than ideal. 
Which is why if you're in the 
market for a luxury car, you 
should visit your local Volvo 


dealer. 760 GLE SEDAN 








Because right now, you can LEASE FOR ONLY 
lease the Volvo 760 turbo sedan, 53Qq 
760 GLE sedan or the 760 turbo 


wagon at a very affordable $399 AMONTH 
a month. 

And to make it still easier to 
drive one of these highly durable 
luxury cars, your Volvo dealer 
is offering this lease with no 
down payment.* 

Just make your first month's 


payment in advance. And then 
760 TURBO WAGON 


all the features that make the 
LEASE POR ONLY 


760 such a pleasure to drive— 

like its electronic climate control sage 
and sophisticated six-speaker A MONTH 
audio system—can be yours. 

So see the 760 soon. Thanks 
to Volvos leasing terms, it’s one 
luxury car whose comforts are 
fiscal, as well as physical. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 


*First monthly payment required at delivery. Offered at Participating Volvo dealers to qualified customers through April 30, 1989 by Volvo Finance North America, Inc. Price based on a 66-month 

closed-end lease of a 1989 Volvo 760. Subject to availability. 66 monthly payments equal a total of $26,334. Customer responsible for taxes, registration and title fees. Il¢ per mile over 82,500. Option 
to purchase at end of lease at price equal to fair wholesale market value based on NADA sed Car Guide. Lessee responsible for maintenance and repairs not covered by warranty. See your 
participating Volvo dealer for details. © 1989 Volvo Finance North America, Inc 


SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING VOLVO DEALER.OFFER ENDS APRIL 30,1989. 














How Do YOU PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 
WHEN YOU LIVE FROM WEEK TO WEEK? 
YOU LET US HELP. 






You're not alone, you 
know. Lots of people feel they need 
to know more about all their finan- 
cial choices. That’s why we offer 
classes all the time for people just 
like you. Classes in everything from 
how to buy a home to planning 
for your retirement. 

We do it because we 
understand how all those weeks can 
suddenly add up. To a lifetime. 

We're the Ist Nationwide 
Network of Member Banks. There's 
no obligation, just information, so 
call 800-826-1092 for the location 


of the Member Bank nearest you. 


We treat you with respect, concern and understanding. But don't worry, you'll get used to it 
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BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 





Who Beamed This Guy Up? 


The mission: to go where no Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had ever gone before. So there was Admiral WILLIAM CROWE at 
the helm of a Navy ship of the future, the U.S.S. Enterprise, chat- 
ting with the cast of Star Trek: The Next Generation. At the trans- 
porter room, the admiral pointed toward space and said, “t could 
put this to very good use and beam a few people | know out there.” 
But the admiral doesn’t plan to guest on Star Trek. “When I re- 
tire,” he said, “1 aspire to be at the bar in Cheers.” In fact, in a 
March episode of Cheers, Crowe will walk on and be mistaken for 
the doorman at the Ritz-Carlton. This could be the start of a whole 
new career. 
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If You Can’t 


Beat’Em... 


It was an upset, and Peter 
Miller, Switzerland's leg- 
endary downhill racer, de- 
cided to go with the flow 
Last week at the World Al- 
pine Championships in 
Beaver Creek, Colo., in tem- 
peratures of 9° below, the 31- 
year-old veteran came in 
runner-up by a minuscule 
nineteen hundredths of a 
second behind West Ger- 
many’s Hansjirg Tauscher, 
21. To make matters worse, 
Tauscher, who works as a 
border guard, had never 
placed better than fifth in 
World Cup competition 
Still, while picking up his 
award, Miller took the re- 
versal in stride—or rather, 
with a headstand. “I am 
happy enough with a sil- 
ver,” said an uncharacter- 
istically magnanimous 
Miller, who has been de- 
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Home Sweet 
Tenement 


As host of her own talk 
show, Oprah Winfrey knows 
how to handle controversy. 
That skill came in handy as 
she produced a TV movie 
based on Gloria Naylor's 
novel The Women of Brew- 
ster Place. The four-hour 
drama, which airs over 
ABC in March, cast several 
popular black actresses 
as neighbors struggling 
through a °50s urban tene- 
ment. Among them, posing 
with Oprah, are Cicely Ty- 
son, Robin Givens, Lonette 
McKee, Jackeé and Lynn 
Whitfield. More than once, 
Oprah, who made the mov- 
ie before her famous diet, 
had to cool things when 
egos heated up. Recalls 
Jackeé: “I said to Oprah, 
‘In years to come, you'll 
learn how to be a diva just 
like the rest of us.” But 
Oprah knows that too 
many divas can spoil the 
plot 





scribed as a Rambo of the 
ski slopes. He relished beat- 
ing all the other top con- 
tenders, including his nem- 
esis and chief rival, fellow 
Swiss Pirmin Zurbriggen, 27, 
who came in 15th. Said 
Miiller: “Better old and fast 
than young and slow.” 

















gangs. “It was a stretch on 
my part,” Conal says. But 


Gangbuster 





Armed with paste, guerrilla 
artist Robbie Conal has taken 
on everyone from George 
Bush to Jim and Tammy 
Bakker, plastering his acer- 
bic posters on the walls of 
major cities, Still, Conal had 
reservations when an Ange- 
leno asked him to confront 
Los Angeles’ murderous 





last month he produced 
We're All One Color. Stop 
the Killing, with its hand- 
shakes between the rival 
Bloods and Crips. Cropping 
up all over Los Angeles, it 
will soon be seen in other cit- 
ies. Says Conal: “If one kid 
saw it and stopped, it would 
be worth it.” 














Born to Play the Piano 


At 21, HARRY CONNICK JR. isn’t quite old enough to be a jazz mas- 
ter. But the New Orleans native has been working at it for a while. At 
six, he was already sitting in with Dixieland musicians. Right now he 
seems to be winning for jazz piano the same young audience that 
WYNTON MARSALIS won for jazz horn. “It’s the kind of music | was 
born to play,” Connick says. But while he can mimic a wide range of 
styles, Connick admits he doesn’t have his own. “I'm still trying to 
understand DUKE ELLINGTON and ART TATUM.” Harry, you've got 
lots of time. 
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Saddled Up, 
Ready to Ride 


The celebrator insisted it 
wasn’t quite his 78th birth- 
day. Rather, said former 
President Ronald Reagan, it 
was “the 39th anniversary of 
my 39th birthday.” And 
what was all the talk about 
retirement? ““Two weeks 
ago, I went into retirement,” 
Reagan told students at a. 
University of Southern 
California last week. 
“Am I glad that’s 
over! I just didn’t like 
it. Took all the fun rl 
out of Saturdays. 
So here I am, sad- | 
died up and ready to ride 
again.” At his USC. 
“coming-out party,” Rea- 
gan said he would cam- 
paign for a balanced budget 
and a line-item veto. He 
also said he would fight for 
the repeal of the 22nd 


Amendment, which limits - = L 


Presidents to two terms. 
Aw, he misses the White #7 
House already! 


la 








i ACoupin 
The Palace 


So far, seven attempted 
coups have failed to unseat 
Philippine President Cora- 
zon Aquino. But after a long 
siege, she has admitted de- 
feat by her youngest daugh- 
ter Kristina. As a birthday 
gift, Kris, who turns 18 on 
Valentine’s Day, will finally 
get to star in a movie. “She 
kept nagging me,” says the 
President. “She likes to 
talk.” Three actors will be 
paired with Kris in a ro- 
mantic trilogy. Mother, 
however, has set conditions: 
“No kissing and embrac- 
ing.” She adds, “I'd rather 
she did a comedy.” 


To the Highest Bidder! 


All that glitters can’t be sold. Or so says the Acade- 


SANDRO TUCCI 





week brought the first legal suit to block the sale of 
an OSCAR. It managed to delay the sale of Best Pic- 
ture award for Around the World in 80 Days, hoping 
to squeicha trend. One dealer has already brought in 
$70,000 by auctioning off several awards. 
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Beyond the Fringe 








BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


Nba Woods is not ex- 
actly an obscure actor. 
The man has actually had 
an Academy Award nomi- 
nation, among other show- 
biz accolades. But compared 
with every Tom, Jack and 
Dustin, he is truly one of the 
unsung actors in movies 
today. 

His cult knows where 
to find him: playing fringe 
characters in fringe features 
like Videodrome and, just a 
couple of months ago, por- 
traying a man succumbing 


TRUE BELIEVER Directed by Joseph Ruben; Screenplay by Wesley Strick 





Caught in a sleazy maze: Woods and Downey looking for a trail 


die’s main business may be straightforward 
enough: to free from Sing Sing a Korean 
American named Shu Kai Kim (Yuji Oku- 
moto), who is doing hard, not to say life- 
threatening time for a murder he did not 
commit. But the path to be- 
lated justice is a sleazy maze, 
twisted as a paranoiac’s logic 
A key witness is a man who 
believes the telephone com- 
pany assassinated John F. 
Kennedy. 

Neo-Nazis and a 
plumbing-supply merchant 
with sidelines in piety and 
jealous rage lurk there, 
along with a mastermind 
whose ends may justify his 
means but not his perpetu- 
al sneer. Youth gangs, cor- | 
rupt cops, drug smugglers 
and, yes, some late-model 
toilet bowls also have their 
places in a tale whose com- 
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to the twin addictions of am- 
bition and drugs in The 
Boost. His Oscar nomination was for Sal- 
vador, a feverish performance of Yanqui 
journalism confronting Latin revolution 
that never found the audience it deserved. 
The big crowd, catching Woods occasion- 
ally on television or doing heavy duty in a 
mainstream movie, has yet to get his mes- 
sage. Or maybe that message is too clear 
and the public hates what it is hearing. 
For this is the age of the really cute 
guy, and James Woods is a really scary 
guy, as he shows in his portrayal of 
lawyer Eddie Dodd in True Believer, At 
the start of the film he sticks his face into 
a jury box and yells. It is a demonic face, 
hollowed out by unfathomable passions, 
the eyes agleam with an anger that may 
be authentic, or may be faked for persua- 





In the age of the really cute guy, Woods is a really scary guy. 


sive purposes. Or maybe its roots are in 
something that happened to Eddie in kin- 
dergarten. Who knows? 

Only Woods. But he’s not telling. He’s 
just behaving, out there on the enigmatic 
edge of the sociopathic, as the sole ruler of 
the emotional territory that he has made 
uniquely his. And what is he screaming 
about? Why, the violated constitutional 
rights of his client, who just happens to be a 
guilty-as-sin drug dealer. Eddie bullies the 
jury into an acquittal all right, but behavior 
like this is not calculated to get an audience 
rooting for him. 

Neither is the plot in which writer 
Wesley Strick and director Joseph Ruben 
(himself something of a cult figure for The 
Stepfather two years ago) enmesh him. Ed- 


plexities would devour 
most actors. 

But Woods’ angry energy is clarifying 
as well as terrifying, and when he un- 
leashes it (usually without warning), the 
effect is to focus our attention where it 
belongs, not on a suspense story but on 
the mysteries of human behavior. Not 
that there are any comfortable conclu- 
sions. Woods’ idealistic young associate 
(Robert Downey Jr.) keeps hoping that 
Eddie will rediscover his '60s idealism. A 
private eye (Margaret Colin) is standing 
by to offer redemptive love. These easy, 
familiar motivations are avoided. Eddie 
Dodd is not going to be anybody's exem- 
plary case. He is a marginal one, a hard 
one, and, like the actor who plays him, 
proud of it. And proud to do what he does 
superbly. & 

















Milestones 





HOSPITALIZED. Lewis Powell, 81, retired 
US. Supreme Court Justice; with pneu- 
monia; in Jacksonville. The even-tem- 
pered Southern jurist often played the role 
of a swing voter during his tenure on the 
court from 1972 to 1987. His central im- 
portance was underscored by the pro- 
tracted struggle to replace him: first with 
Robert Bork, then with Douglas Ginsburg 
and finally with Anthony Kennedy. 


RECOVERING. Bjorn Borg, 32, tennis super- 
star whose blond locks and outstanding 
play propelled him to fame and a $75 mil- 
lion fortune before an early retirement in 
1983; from an overdose of barbiturates; in 
St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, France. Aides de- 
nied that the overdose was a suicide at- 
tempt and claimed that a nauseated Borg 
had taken the pills to fall asleep, 





DIED. Joseph Raposo, 51, composer, pro- 
ducer and a songwriter for the children’s 
television show Sesame Street; of lympho- 
ma; in Bronxville, N.Y. Raposo was also 
music supervisor of the hit "60s musical 
You're a Good Man Charlie Brown and 
worked with Frank Sinatra and Fred 
Astaire. Among his well-known songs: 
Sing, Somebody Come and Play and Bein’ 
Green. 


DIED. Wayne Hays, 77, |4-term U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Ohio whose congressional 
career ended in 1976 after a sex scandal 
involving a “committee clerk,” Elizabeth 
Ray; of a heart attack; in Wheeling, 
W. Va. At first Hays denied a Washington 
Post report that he had given Ray a 
$14,000 federal job for personal reasons, 
though she later confessed, “I can’t type. I 








can’t file. I can’t even answer the phone.” 
But he tearfully acknowledged the rela- 
tionship two days later and subsequently 
abandoned his seat to end an ethics com- 
mittee investigation of the affair. 


DIED. Barbara Tuchman, 77, two-time Pulit- 
zer-prizewinning historian and author of 
the current best-selling account of the 
American Revolution, The First Salute; 
after a stroke; in Greenwich, Conn. Al- 
though known for her vivid style and pro- 
digious scholarship, Tuchman never 
earned a graduate degree; she wrote most 
of her eleven books while rearing three 
daughters. Her first big seller, The Guns of 
August, in 1962, was followed by Stilwell 
and the American Experience in China, 
1911-45 and The March of Folly: From | 
Troy to Vietnam | 
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CNA...for all the commitments you make 


There is no greater commitment than the vows you take in 
marriage. Promising to share your life with someone, and face 
whatever the future holds. 
The CNA Insurance Companies understand the importance 
of a lifetime commitment. And through our agents, we can help 
you support the increasing responsibilities of family, home and 
business with a full range of insurance protection. 
With almost 100 years of experience, and the industry's INSURANCE FROM 


highest A+ rating, you can count on us. We'll be there when 
you need us. Helping you keep the commitments you make. ro 
Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 








Cause 


The Ford Probe GT creates an unforgettable | Speed-Sensitive Steering. 
effect wherever it meets the road. An effect The computer controlled power steering sys- 
caused by engineering that integrates driver tem automatically adjusts to your speed, giving 
and machine on the open road. you virtually effortless steering when parking, 
and crisp steering at speed. 
Anti-Lock Braking System. 
With power you need control, and Probe 
GT’s available Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) 
lps you stop with authority. 
djustable Instrument Cluster. 
ed with performance driving in mind, 
sinstrument pod tilts in tandem with 





wheel for an unobstructed vi 
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Ford Probe GT ay 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? 

















Books 





Out to Make Killings 





Crime pays, at least for the many authors who write about it 


BY STEFAN KANFER 
C riminal trials used to have four main 
components: defendant, attorneys, 
judge and jury. Now they havea fifth: writ- 
ers, eager to make a killing of their own. 
The more notorious the case nowadays, 
the longer seems the line of authors in and 
around the courtroom, armed with note- 
books and contracts. Last year’s “preppie 
murder” trial of Robert Chambers for 


| strangling Jennifer Levin in New York 


City’s Central Park, for example, will soon 





“| hope for a subversive effect, 
reaching people who would not 
read a 400-page nonfiction 
history of a crime and theoretical 
discussion of child abuse.” 
—Susan Brownmiller 








six-year-old and a battered woman, set 
against a Greenwich Village background 
Most important, in a city afflicted with ra- 
cial malaise, it starred what Tom Wolfe 
identified in The Bonfire of the Vanities as 
the Great White Defendant 

From the trial’s opening statements, 
aspiring authors jockeyed for space on 
courtroom benches. Joyce Johnson, a con- 
tributing editor for Vanity Fair, began 
work on Whar Lisa Knew. Free-lance 
writer Maury Terry launched into The 
Dark Side of 10th Street. Sam Erlich, a fel- 





“There’s no field more prone to 
charlatanism than nonfiction 
crime writing. There is more 
crap being written under that 
guise than any other genre.” 
—Jack Olsen 





yield Wasted, a book by Linda Wolfe (The 
Professor and the Prostitute). The Tawana 
Brawley affair has inspired a team of six 
New York Times reporters and an editor 
to collaborate on a volume projected for 
release in late 1989. Politics and sex were 
the surefire ingredients of the fraud, brib- 
ery and conspiracy trial of former Miss 
America Bess Myerson, and, sure enough, 
they are soon to be clothbound in a book by 
Shana Alexander, whose previous titles 
chronicled the murders of a diet doctor 
and a Utah millionaire. 

The Joel Steinberg case, decided two 
weeks ago, dwarfs them all. The Manhat- 
tan lawyer was accused of brutalizing his 
lover Hedda Nussbaum and convicted of 
manslaughter in the death of their illegal- 
ly adopted daughter Lisa. Here was every 
ingredient of the true-crime blockbuster: 


cocaine, an S-M relationship, a beautiful 
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Brownmiller attempts a novelist’s 
overview, tracing the domestic tyrannies 
that slowly escalate to mutilation and 
death. But her squabbling adults have lit- 
tle more personality than Punch and 
Judy, and their maltreated daughter is a 
mere shadow. Waverly Place takes 294 
pages to express what W.H. Auden did in 
a quatrain: “I and the public know/ What 
all schoolchildren learn,/ Those to whom 
evil is done/ Do evil in return.” 

Today that evil is worth millions in 
hard-cover and paperback sales. “More 
crime books are being written for larger 
advances than ever before,” says Daph- 
ne Merkin, an editor at Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. Merkin cites the $200,000 
she paid Newsday reporter Steve Wick, 
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“| don’t recognize [the true- 
crime genre]. | think there are 
two categories—fiction and non. 
And I am unable to do one, sol 
do the other.” 





—Shana Alexander 





low free lance, undertook Lisa, Hedda, 
Joel. Marie Winn, author of a television 
critique, The Plug-In Drug, jotted notes 
for an untitled book of her own. 

Winner of the race to print is Susan 
Brownmiller, whose novel Waverly Place 


| (Grove; $18.95), published this week, was 


completed long before the verdict came 
in. In this fictive version of events lead- 
ing to Lisa’s death, Nussbaum (thinly 
masked as Judith Winograd) is pro- 
grammed for catastrophe. Her childhood 
begins with abuse: “ Whack. Where were 
you? Whack. Ma, I got lost. Whack. | 
told you . always to come straight 
home. Whack.” 

Once she moves in with Barry Kan- 
tor (Steinberg), himself a victim of child- 
hood beatings, sado-masochism reigns su- 
preme: “He didn’t mean to bang my head 
against the wall . This is a man who 
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who had never written a book before, 
for Bad Company, an anatomy of the 
1983 Hollywood murder of producer 
Roy Radin. 

So popular have these books become 
that two studies of the same crime were 
selected last year as Literary Guild alter- 
nates: Daddy's Girl by Clifford Irving and 
Cold Kill by Jack Olsen. Both focused on 
a teenage Texan who hired a boyfriend to 
kill her parents. This kind of multiple of- 
fering is not unusual. In 1985 two works 
also focused on a single crime: the murder 
of Franklin Bradshaw, engineered by his 


| cares so deeply, who feels so much pain.” 








socialite daughter and carried out by her | 


son, Both Alexander’s Nutcracker and 

Jonathan Coleman’s At Mother's Request 

became best sellers; both were made into 

separate network mini-series. There have 

been five books about the recently execut- 
| ed serial killer Ted Bundy. 
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Analyses of the true-crime phenome- 
non range from the cosmic to the cruel 
Publishers Weekly columnist Paul Na- 
than believes readers feel “surrounded by 
the possibilities of violence and the threat 
of some kind of nuclear or biological or 
chemical warfare. So in a way it’s a kind 
of relief to channel your apprehensiveness 
into something as specific and neatly 
rounded as a crime story.” Michael 
Korda, editor in chief of Simon & Schus- 
ter, has a chillier view: “We're in an age of 
intimate crime. Back in the '70s it would 
have seemed almost inappropriate to 
write about a rapist who kills his victim in 
Utah, when we had people offing the most 
important figures in the land.” 

Whatever the reasons for their suc- 
cess, the authors generally have elabo- 
rate rationales for their exploitation of 
human misery. Linda Wolfe uses the 
Emma Bovary defense: “Many of the 
writers I admired had treated themselves 
to the inspiration of current events. Flau- 
bert had been told by a friend about a 
doctor’s dissatisfied wife who had killed 
herself after having a series of lovers, 
and invented Madame Bovary ... It’s 
not a new phenomenon.” Olsen takes the 
educational approach: books about psy- 
chopaths, he asserts, make it easier for 
people to identify them: “The date rapist 


Books 


can be spotted even before he tries to 
hold your hand, and any book on that 
subject should help elucidate that.” Says 
Brownmiller: “I hope for a subversive ef- 
fect, reaching people who would not read 
a 400-page nonfiction history of a crime 
and theoretical discussion of child 
abuse.” Alexander deals with the true- 
crime genre by denying its existence. “I 
don’t recognize it,” she says. “I think 
there are two categories—fiction and 
non. And I am unable to do one, so I do 
the other.” 

Not all writers and critics are recep- 
tive to these arguments. Olsen admits that 
“there’s no field more prone to charlatan- 
ism than nonfiction crime writing. There 
is more crap being written under that 
guise than any other genre because there 
are no checks and balances.” And Na- 
than has deep moral concerns. “There’s 
something rather ghoulish about seeing a 
number of people getting together com- 
petitively, each with a project based on 
somebody's death,” he says. Steinberg’s is 
a case in point: “It’s hard to know where 
to draw the line between simple sensa- 
tionalism and something that is socially 
valid.” That line grows a little dimmer ev- 
ery time a new defendant gets measured 
for a dust jacket With reporting 
by Priscilla Painton/New York 
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THE END OF TRAGEDY 
by Rachel Ingalls 
Simon & Schuster; 185 pages; $16.95 





Rachel Ingalls special- 
izes in refurbishing 
moth-eaten plots. The 
four novellas in The End 
of Tragedy all begin with 
premises that are numb- 
ingly familiar and wind 
up in ways that seem ut- 
terly new. Friends in the 
Country sends a couple out to a dinner 
party and deposits them at what is almost 
certainly the wrong house, an isolated, 
spooky Victorian monstrosity; from then 
on, the mystery evolves into deciding who 
is crazier, hosts or guests. Jn the Act is a 
wicked send-up of android sci-fi, featur- 
ing a voluptuous male-fantasy robot 
(named, naturally, Dolly). In the title sto- 
ry, an actress in a grade-B theatrical 
company falls for an odd, possibly psy- 
chotic lawyer who wants to use her in a 
complicated revenge and moneymaking 
scheme. Her only onstage talent is her 
ability to scream; at the end, she screams 
for real but also for a reason impossible to 
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can't see the future, but 
they're not spending $600 
million a year on R&D. 

We see computers you 
converse with, computers 
capable of independent 


thought, computers made 

of organic material. A 
And we're seeing them 

more clearly every day. 
Get-your order in now. 
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guess beforehand. Ingalls, an American 
living in London, has built a cult follow- 
ing through her six previous books. This 
one may draw larger crowds to her spare, 
skewed, unforgettable visions. 





INFORMATION ANXIETY 
by Richard Saul Wurman 
Doubleday; 356 pages; $19.95 


‘Information People with a particular 

. talent—especially a vi- 
sual talent—are seldom 
the best theorists of what 


they do. Georges Seurat, 


betecon cists aml Loere hedge. . ° 
mithaper stein | fOr instance, was tire- 
‘awadvies | sOme on pointillism. So 


perhaps Richard Saul 

== Wurman, a graphic de- 
signer who creates the delightfully unor- 
thodox Access guides to cities, should 
have left it to someone else to explain how 
people can organize the overflow of data 
that saturates contemporary life. Informa- 
tion Anxiety is an intermittently diverting 
self-help guide, Megatrends crossed with 
What Color Is Your Parachute? But it is 





| more a collage than a book—with digres- 


sive marginalia, diagrams, stray factoids 

and snatches of autobiography. 
Wurman’s prescriptions are sound 

enough: be a good listener, be a contrar- 


ian, avoid gratuitous precision, avoid 











clichés. He also makes some more or less 


fresh points: that all information is inher- | 


ently selective and subjective, and that the 
mind is not an ultra-complicated comput- 
er but a place full of unprogrammable and 
meaningful lapses, quirks and non sequi- 
turs. Yet as he approvingly predicts the 
proliferation of directories of directories 
and a new Secretary of Understanding in 
the Cabinet, Wurman seems to be suffer- 
ing from Information Giddiness. 





RICHARD BURTON: A LIFE 
by Melvyn Bragg 
Little, Brown; 533 pages; $22.95 


Pen pal of Christopher 
Isherwood and Stephen 
Spender. A compulsive 
reader, A man who told 
his famously beautiful 
wife that the only thing 
to venerate in life is not 
love but language. This, 
surely, is not the Richard 
Burton of the boozy 
brawls, the ruined talents, the tossed-away 
millions on baubles for Elizabeth Taylor, 
the woman he obsessed over but could not 
stay married to. Yet both personalities 
come alive in Melvyn Bragg’s meticulous 
biography. Not many surprises can remain 
about a man who spent a life in the head- 











lines. But the raw material made available 
by Burton’s widow included letters and 
350,000 words of diaries. That unforgetta- 
ble speaking voice turns out to have been 
matched by a colorful and trenchant writ- | 
ing voice. This is not exactly Burton’s auto- | 
biography. But ‘tis enough, ‘twill serve. 





THE WATCH 


| by Rick Bass 





Norton; 190 pages; $16.95 


Already this first collec- 
tion of stories is attract- 
ing heavy he-man liter- 
ary comparisons to Jim 
Harrison and others. But | 
while Rick Bass, 30, can 
fight the bears with the 
best of them, there are 
more unusual reasons to 
praise him. His writing is so assured that 
he can do handkerchief tricks on the 
page. Just try to spot the magic. His char- 
acters, mostly country people, are por- 
trayed with rare tenderness. The title sto- 
ry is the most ambitious, a frightening | 
descent into deep Southern swamps. But a 
dippy little yarn called Mississippi is just 
as satisfying. It is about a man who loses 
his girl because ... well, because, like a 
horse with a straw hat on, he kept pausing 
to take i in the foliage. iy 
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Theater 


Trying to Get Its A.C.T. Together 


| San Francisco's resident troupe copes with bumpy times 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
M any organizations devoted to the 
arts—and not a few corporations— 
are badly shaken by the transition from a 
founding father to a new generation of 
more practical managers. The changeover 
is always bumpier if the founder’s depar- 
ture is forced. But rarely is the switch as 
onerous and nasty, or the repercussions so 
lingering, as in the boardroom battle that 
in 1986 ousted William Ball from San 
Francisco’s American Conservatory The- 
ater. Even today, Ball’s successors seek to 
justify his removal by selling the theme of 
“renewal” to a still skeptical public. 

When Ball founded A.C.T. in 1965, 
one aim was to combine a training acade- 
my for actors with a professional perform- 
ing troupe that would also serve as teach- 
ers. A second was to provide a major new 
entrant to the then burgeoning regional- 
theater movement. Those goals were met: 
the conservatory today trains 70 actors in 
an academically accredited, three-year 


Artistic director Hastings: selling renewal 





program, and the company won a 1979 
Tony Award for regional excellence. But 
an equal concern for Ball, it seemed, was 
| to ensure his own longevity, and that ef- 


fort not only eventually doomed his ten- 
ure but nearly destroyed what he had built 





| reaucratic institution, and thus a public 
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as well. A.C.T. remains burdened with 
debt, compounded by the prospect of up 
to $10 million in needed maintenance for 
its aging theater. Worse, judging by its 
current offerings, the company is artisti- 
cally humdrum. 

Underlying Ball’s embattled tenure 
was one of the central conflicts in the his- 
tory of the regional movement. Is a city’s 
theater the actual building and the bu- 


trust conventionally subject to account- 
ability? Or is the theater instead the work 
onstage, which rises or falls according to 
the individuality and vision of the compa- 
ny’s artistic leader? Ball, who regarded 
the ouster of an artist by a board of direc- 
tors as a kind of theft, stipulated when 
A.C.T. came to San Francisco that the lo- 
cal board must serve only as fund raisers, 
with scant say over what plays he chose, 
what actors he cast, or how he ran things. 
By the late 1970s, predictably, board 
members demanded more power. Ball re- 
fused, and ultimately they quit. 

After the showdown, local and govern- 
ment support for A.C.T. dropped, and the 
company built up a $1.5 million deficit. In 
trying to close the gap, Ball increasingly fa- 
vored small casts and minimal sets, leading 
to productions that seemed skimpy in the 
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1,396-seat Geary Theater, 
an ornately paneled and 
columned 1910 landmark 
where A.C.T. has played 
for more than two decades. 
Says Edward Hastings, a 
| director since A.C.T.’s in- 
ception and Ball’s successor 


as artistic director: “Bill’s 
obsession with the deficit 
took over from artistic con- 
| siderations, and that was 
not healthy for the compa- 


ny, although there were 
some wonderful produc- 
tions right up to the end.” 

By now the public 
seems ready to let bygones ; 
be bygones. Subscriptions 52 
are back up from a low of 
11,700 to nearly 18,000, and 
ticket sales provide almost 
75% of the $8.1 million annual budget. Un- 
fortunately, what appears onstage is no 
guarantee of continued enthusiasm. Au- 
gust Wilson’s Joe Turner's Come and Gone, 
winner of the 1988 New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle Award for best play, was daring- 
ly reconceived by director Claude Purdy 
rather than simply copied from the Broad- 
way production. In almost every case, 
however, the changes dissipated the pow- 
er of Wilson’s poetic drama of rootless- 
ness and religious obsession among blacks 





Carlin, Olster and 


"at 


in a Pittsburgh boardinghouse in 1911. 

In the production, which will reopen 
April 7 at the Los Angeles Theater Cen- 
ter, Roscoe Lee Browne does an impres- 
sive star turn as the “conjure man” 


Bynum. But that is not the star role, and | 
| up so thick it resembles house paint. The 


his vocal legerdemain only distracts from 
the inadequate James Craven as the 
play’s emblem of unjust suffering, Herald 
Loomis. The visionary fit at the close of 
the first act and the self-mutilation at the 


Kobart in When We Are Married: an unrisen soutfié 


The founding father’s embattled tenure raised a central issue. 


ences, brought 
San Francisco 
Things are somewhat 
better in Hastings’ staging 
of When We Are Married, 
J.B. Priestley’s satire of 
the Yorkshire bourgeoisie 
circa 1908. The premise 
three long-married couples 
discover that their wedlock 
may not be legal and sud- 
denly are able to reconsid- 
er, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, the choices of 
youth. Two browbeaten 


titters in 


wives and one henpecked | 
husband toy with ditching 


their spouses, a notion that 
is faintly feminist for its 
time. Fittingly, the best 
performances come from 
Fredi Olster and Joy Car- 
lin as the resentful wives and the delight- 
ful Ruth Kobart as a domineering dragon. 
Randall Duk Kim has wit and charm as 
Kobart’s newly disobedient husband, but 
in a ghastly miscalculation, his Asian fea- 
tures have been caked with ruddy make- 


show, superbly revived in London in 1986, 
is a soufflé that never quite rises at A.C.T. 
If it has taken the new managers a while 
to live down Ball's legacy, it may take 


finale, which terrified Broadway audi- 
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TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT THE 
DEADLIEST COMBINATION IN HISTORY. 
















Time-Life Books introduces THE 
THIRD REICH. An unflinching 
study of Nazi Germany’s devas- 
tating impact on the world. 


Fifty years after the fact, their 
power and brutality still haunt us. 
Hermann Géring recovered 

from his morphine habit long 
enough to manage Germany's 
economy, rebuild its airforce 


| ma ANd embezzle millions from 
A PAN Europe's banks. Heinrich 

















Himmler incorporated 





mystic rituals and symbols 
into his creation of the deadly 
SS. Josef Goebbels was 
transformed from a failed 
playwright to the Minister of 
Propaganda who twisted 
patriotism into hate and 
destroyed many of Germany’s 
most productive citizens. And 
finally, Adolf Hitler's raging 
paranoia fueled his drive to 
dominate and ultimately 
destroy Germany. 

How did men like these get 
so far? How could they have 
taken control of a political 
party, let alone a nation and 
acontinent? 

The answers to these ques- 
tions and more are in THE 
THIRD REICH from Time-Lire Books. 
This authoritative, in-depth new 
series will fake you from 

Nazi Germany's inauspi- 
cious beginnings fo its final 
blistering defeat at the hands 
of the Allies. It draws not only 
on Time-Lire’s photographic 
archives from that era but also 






on a wealth of previously 
untapped German and 
international sources. Each 


and insights that will augment 
any history enthusiast'’s store 
of knowledge. 

You'll witness in vivid detail 
the remarkable rebirth of 
German industry after World 
War |, the strategies behind 
pivotal battles and the prog- 
ress of the Nazi war machine 
from victory to defeat. 

To receive your first vol- 
ume, The SS, just send in the 
attached card. Examine it 
free for 10 days. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return it 
with no further obligation. If 
you decide to keep it, pay only 
$14.99 ($18.99 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Other 
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volumes will follow,,one about 
every other month, on the 
same free trial basis. Books like 


Fists of Steel, The Armies 
Unleashed and Center of the 
Web. Keep only those you want. 
Cancel anytime. 

And Time-Lire Books offers you 
this unconditional guarantee 

















I eader of a nation. 


of satisfaction: if at any time 
you are dissatisfied with any 
volume in THE THIRD REICH for 





Ube fos Eppa ree, 
any reason, simply return it and 
we will refund your full purchase 
price, no questions asked. 

So mail in this card today to 
receive your first volume of 
THE THIRD REICH. 
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ALLIE’S Hanging plastic plants and a teal blue, white and maroon scheme make a cheery 


setting for offerings like charbroiled halibut and fajitas 





Dinner’s on the Drawing Board 








BY MIMI SHERATON 


he continuing success of chain res- 

i taurants inspires ever new con- 

cepts for the gastronomic future. 

But what kind of chains do today’s cus- 

tomers want? That depends not only on 

what they like to eat but also on how 

they like to live. Which of the following 
will be for you? 

If you cherish the voice with the have- 
a-nice-day smile and sunny, all’s-right- 
with-the-world interiors, and if you can 
spend only about $4 to $9 for a nice sit- 
down family lunch or dinner, Allie’s may 
be the chain to watch for. With the Marri- 
ott Corp. about to roll out 445 across the 
country and 3,000 planned by 1995, find- 
ing one should be no trick at all. 

If you are young and striving but cur- 
rently impecunious; if you buy clothes at 
Benetton and the Gap and like your eat- 
in, take-out fast food cheap, light and styl- 
ish; and if you love decorative $2.99-to- 
$3.99 sandwiches so much you're willing 
to forgo the d, then San’wiches may be for 
you, though expectations are that it will 
take five years before the planned 500 are 
cloned nationwide. 

More upscale in taste and budget? Do 
you search for designer knockoffs and val- 
ue the Liz Claiborne-Cable Car look? Do 
a $10 lunch and a $14 dinner (including a 
glass of wine) sound good as long as you 
get trendy food in a slick grill-bistro set- 

















ting? Then hope that within the next two 
or three years yours is one of the ten or 
twelve cities that will get the Daily Grill, 
created by the management that owns the 
pricey Grill in Beverly Hills. 

Right now, all these are among the 
half a dozen or so eating concepts being 
tested in pilot restaurants around the 
country in the hope that they will grow up 
to be the new-age McDonald’s, Bob's Big 
Boys or Howard Johnsons. Such national 
restaurant chains are made, not born. 
Dreamed up by corporate entrepreneurs, 
they are produced by high-priced, savvy 
market researchers, advertising gurus, 
graphic designers and architects—as well 
as by food consultants who cook up por- 
tion-controlled, idiot-proof recipes to feed 
the projected image. Owing more to Mc- 
Luhan than to Escoffier, their packages 
are the products. Success lies in creating 
extraordinary images for ordinary favor- 
ites: hamburgers, fried fish or chicken, 
pizza, pasta, tacos and salads. 

“With fast food, it’s all in the condi- 
ments,” says Michael Whiteman with 
oracular solemnity. Whiteman and his 
partner, Joseph Baum, are the New York 
City restaurant consultants working on 
San’wiches. “There’s nothing unusual 
about a hamburger,” says Whiteman. “It’s 
the trimmings used by McDonald’s and 
Burger King that make it memorable.” 

Explaining the marketing strategy be- 


hind new chains, Jay Chiat, San’- 





Ambitious pilot restaurants test new themes for the chains of the future 


wiches main backer and the superstar exec- 
utive of the imagemaking advertising agen- 
cy Chiat/Day, insists that “it’s all a matter 
of the ADI.” That is no palate-tingling con- 
diment, but rather the area of dominant in- 
fluence, or the geographical area that a TV 
station predominantly reaches (and thus 
the potential audience for each commer- 
cial). That is why, for example, Marriott 
since June has opened 14 branches of Allie’s 
in San Diego (where San'wiches is also be- 
ing tested). Only after such saturation will 
Chairman J.W. Marriott Jr. convert more 
of his Bob’s Big Boys, as well as Wag’s and 
Howard Johnsons, to the new theme. 

Of the three aborning chains, the risk- 
iest appears to be San’wiches, which is a 


tiny pilot on the edge of a dusty highway | 


in a small shopping center. What Chiat 
and his associates seem to be betting on is 
that there is a mass market of low- 
income, style-conscious people who have 
grasped the hip message that less is more. 
The effort is averaging about 95 custom- 
ers a day, far from enough to make it prof- 
itable but up to expectations at this point. 

What they get when they step inside 
this boxy eatery is a pseudonaive, kinder- 
garten-like décor created by California’s 
maverick architect Frank Gehry. But cus- 
tomers would be wise to keep their eyes on 
the ball, for ingredients in five sandwiches 
sampled were coldly, tastelessly bland. 
The “Veg’wich” with its crunchy mixture 
proved far better than “Splash,” a meager 
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seafood salad with tough, small shrimp 
and fake crab meat. As for “New York 
New York,” a deli takeoff of wet, shiny 
corned beef and pastrami and waxy 
“Swiss” cheese, the Big Apple should sue 
for defamation of image 

Walk into the low, freestanding, 
adobe-colored brick ranch house that is 
Allie’s, and you're in an all-American 
fantasyland. Each Allie’s has a big buffet 
where eat-all-you-want breakfasts and 
Allie’s “Build-a-Lunch” ($5.49) are laid 
out. The lunch selection consists mostly of 
fruit, vegetable and pasta salads, with a 


| few hot pasta and taco choices. The print- 





ed menu reflects every currently simmer- 
ing trend, from Tex-Mex fajitas to “Bet- 
ter-than-Mom’s Meatloaf,” a thick, pasty 
slice of meat loaf topped with a sour-sweet 
tomato sauce. Best bets are the egg dishes 
and the simpler sandwiches. 























| DAILY GRILL White paper bistro tablecloths, glass chandeliers and an open kitchen match 


the trendiness of such dishes as vegetable salad and short ribs with broccoli 





Although more fashionable, the Daily 
Grill follows much the same all-things-to- 
all-people menu format as Allie’s, albeit 
with an upper-crust presentation. What 
nails the audience is the slick white-and- 
black dining room with an open “exhibi- 
tion” kitchen that sits in Los Angeles’ 
Brentwood Gardens shopping mall. Part- 
ner Bob Spivak confesses that a few mis- 
takes were made, including a misguided 
oyster bar that cost $50,000 to build and 
remove. Such errors will not be repeated 
in the next two California outposts, one 
proposed for Marina del Rey, the other 
for West Hollywood 

Explaining that their 92 seats account 
for 600 to 800 meals a day and that there 
is a 45-minute wait for dinner after 6:30, 
Spivak says, “It gets very hectic and noisy 
here at night, so it’s a place to come and 
eat, not to linger.” 





The menu is as fashion-minded as 
the setting, and the lunchtime crowd 
consists of shoppers, officeworkers and 
junior executives. Salads and pasta pri- 
mavera appear to be best sellers, and 
16% of sales comes from such specials 
as chicken pie (decent but meager), chili 
and corned-beef hash (stiff, red and | 
greasy). “Joe’s Special,” a dish inspired | 
by Original Joe’s in San Francisco, is | 
one of the better choices, a soothing 
scramble of eggs, chopped beef and 
fresh spinach. Broccoli is the only other 
vegetable used, “because it fills the plate 
nicely,” says Spivak. And certainly the 
thin ministeak that sells for $18.50 and 
supposedly weighs 12 oz. did not fill 
anything. “I see this as being one step 
above a coffee shop,” says Spivak. If he 
made it a very small half step, he might 
be just about right i] 








SAN'WICHES Arobot acts as surveillance scanner and giant soft-drink cans form a stabile in 
this kindergarten ee meee Spite iear maae Jackson Pollock—style 
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Essay 


Richard Brookhiser 


Where the Founder Fits in the Picture 


F our of John Trumbull’s paintings of the American Revo- 
lution hang in the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 
but to see the complete series you have to visit the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery in New Haven, Conn. What they say 
about the war and the country is still worth pondering. 

Yale’s Trumbulls hang on a wall the color of tomato soup 
in front of a green plush banquette meant to duplicate an 
overripe art gallery of the past century. It is best to study the 
paintings in the order of the events they depict. The first two 
are pictures of battles: the failed defense of Bunker's Hill (ac- 
tually Breed’s Hill), which Trumbull had seen with his own 
eyes, and a failed attack on Quebec. The central event in 
each is a military pieta, the death on the field of an Ameri- 
can general, though the compositions are swirls of confusion 
and activity. Hands wave, life- 
less limbs sprawl, flags stream or 
tangle crazily against smoky, 
lowering skies. 

The third picture in histori- 
cal order, The Declaration of 
Independence, is probably the 
most familiar (it is reproduced, 
badly, on the reverse of the $2 
bill). But it is not a terribly 
good painting. Trumbull shows 
the drafting committee present- 
ing its handiwork to John Han- 
cock, but he was also obliged 
to include 40-odd additional 
Founding Fathers. As a result, 
the eye wanders from John Ad- 
ams’ stockings to Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s red waistcoat to the 
drum hanging oddly on the 
room’s rear wall. 

With The Capture of the 
Hessians at Trenton, there is a 
change. Once again, we see dead and dying on the field, but 
this is an after-the-battle scene, and there is no doubt about 
the center of attention: the American general who accepts 
the wounded Hessian commander's surrender, George 
Washington. The cloud behind Washington’s head, lest we 
miss the point, is white. Washington dominates all but one of 
the remaining scenes in the set, which ends with his resigna- 
tion as Commander in Chief. He wins the battles, the war, 
the peace and the paintings. 

Yale has quite sensibly grouped the pictures around an- 
other, larger canvas, not strictly in the series, but proclaim- 
ing the same message: a standing portrait of Washington at 
the Battle of Trenton, in a bright yellow uniform and navy 
blue frock coat. Behind him, a horse rears and a cannon lies 
shattered. But he radiates a majestic calm. An empire, one 
feels, might well break on that forehead, or a republic arise. 

Trumbull’s notion of Washington’s character was not 
unique; virtually all his contemporaries acknowledged his 
poise, his integrity, his resolve, his reserve. Nor was Trum- 
bull alone in his estimate of the importance of Washington’s 
character to the success of the Revolution and the new na- 
tion. Washington had a quasi-divine status in his lifetime, 
and the Washington Monument was the first of the great 
presidential memorials to rise in the city named after him. 








Yet in the past 40 years or so, his reputation has sunk. He 
may be on our quarters, but he is no longer first in our hearts, 
if the testimony of our intelligentsia is to be believed. Arthur 
Schlesinger Sr.’s poll of prominent American historians in 
1948 put Washington second, after Abraham Lincoln. In 
1981 a poll of all Ph.D.-holding American historians at the 
assistant-professor level or higher found that Washington 
had sunk to third, behind Franklin D. Roosevelt. What 
happened? 

Part of the fall in Washington’s fortunes is simple short- 
sightedness, to which even historians are not immune. The 
relative prominence of Franklin Roosevelt is owing to the 
fact that Roosevelt created the modern state, in both its do- 
mestic and military aspects, and died before its ills were di- 
agnosed. He takes the credit and 
escapes the blame. 

Washington suffers, more 
seriously, from the intellectual- 
izing and verbalizing of Ameri- 
can life. Perhaps because Amer- 
icans are better educated—or, 
at least, spend more time in 
schools—we believe only what 
we read in the papers, or in the 
great books. 

Lincoln, who has twice won 
the historians’ presidential 
sweepstakes, was the greatest 
stylist to occupy the White 
House. Of the Founding Fa- 
thers, Jefferson, James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton all 
helped write political classics. 
Washington can make no such 
claim. His most famous pro- 
nouncement, the farewell ad- 
dress, was written with Hamil- 
ton’s assistance. His magnum opus was his life, and how can 
you put a life on a reading list? 

Ideas are important. But they are not enough. Jefferson, 
Madison and Hamilton were erratic leaders, for all their 
brilliance, and they were far from the worst that the young 
country produced. Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr were 
also patriots. Washington possessed, to an unparalleled de- 
gree, three qualities America needed to succeed, in addition 
to sound political theory: the desire to serve its ideals, the 
ability to inspire others to serve them and an absolute un- 
willingness to be led astray by personal gain or ideological 
distractions. 

Every subsequent revolution, from the French Revolu- 
tion, the year of his first Inaugural, to the last coup in Fiji, 
has fallen short of his standards. The few liberators who 
were honest, even saintly—San Martin, Garibaldi, Gan- 
dhi—left chaos in their wake. Most have been rascals or 
monsters and forerunners of worse tyrants yet. 

The character issue of the late 18th century was not a 
matter of politicians’ sex lives. It was the question of 
whether a large-scale republic in the modern world could 
summon enough civic virtue to exist. George Washington, 
more than any other American, guaranteed that the answer 
would be yes. a 
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Who puts the thrust 
behind NASA’s 

data network at the 
Ames Research Center? 
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The mission: to carry a heavy payload of data from NASA 
computer networks to desktops throughout the Ames Research 
Center. And do it economically. 

NASA selected a Northern Telecom integrated network 
system. It links the widest variety of terminals of any PBX. It 
opens access to their local network of supercomputers, mainframes 
and minicomputers. They can even use it to reach data on NASA's 
nationwide computer network. 

If you want to boost the power of your 
data network, Northern blecorn has just nt oo 
the vehicle. 


NORTHERN TELECOM 











Celebrity $11,495: A great We 


° Pe Mee n 
your kids the value of the ¢ 
- Front-drive, four-door, 6-passenger family sedan. Electronic Fuel Inject 

steel-belted radials. EPA estimated MPG city 23, highway 30. 
» 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus tT ie 

» Standard power steering and brakes. 
LEA 


OF AMERICA 
(0) DYNAN @ 5] A/..O) bt een 


Show them how much you get in a Celebrity. Like room. A huge trunk. And 
lots of standards. Which is our way of giving you more for less than youd 

expect. Then, show them the bottom line that’s less than many family Cars. 
Leaving you more to spend on your family. 

They'll like that part. Best. 
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